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SHALL WE KEEP SHEEP OR COWS! 





We know a farmer who has recently scold all hie 
cows, with the intention of “ going into the sheep 
ousiness.” We think he makes a mistake, Sheep 
cow are all the rage. They have undoubtedly 
peen very profitable the past year, and consequent- 
wy everybody wants to keep sheep. It is the old 
story repeated for the hundredth time. 

A few years ago a farmer told us he was going 
to bay sheep. We advised him not, “Why,” 
said he, “everybody is buying sheep.” “That is 
the very reason,” we replied, “why you should 
not bay.” In less than eighteen months he re- 
marked: “You saved me $500 by that advice.” 
Wool was again low, and everybody wanted to sell 
their sheep. Those who did so would have made 
money had they held on to their sheep; but they 
were too fickle minded, They will probablybuy at 
this time, and pay double what they sold for then. 

We would not be naderstood as intimating that 
wool growing will toe Se profitable, We think 
those who have sheep will realize handsome profits 
from them. But to sell cows at a low price, and 
bay sheep at high figures, is not wise, - 

We believe cows will prove quite as profitable 
ss sheep—especially to those who purchase sheep 
at the present high prices Butter and cheese 
emmand high prices, and ate likely to do so as 
vng as the present high premium on gold continues. 
Everything that can be exported will bring gold, 
and consequently high prices. If gold falls, so will 
butter and cheese—and so, we believe, will wool. 
But assuming that gold will continue as high as at 
present, butter and cheese will continue to bring 
high prices, and will be among the most profitable 
products that farmers can raise. There can be no 
doubt on this point. The freight on them, as com- 
pared to value, is comparatively light, and there is, 
sod will continue to be, a ready market. for them 
in England. Persons who wish to send money 


exported, rather than pay the enormous premium 
on exchange. A few days ago an English gentle- 
man wrote us from New York to inquire the price 
of bran, He is a large manufacturer, and had 
collected some $40,000 or $50,000 in this country, 
which he wished to take home with him. The 
premium on exchange was frightful, and he was 
desirous of putting the money into something that 
would sel] on the other side, Bran is the last 
thing we should have thought of, on account of 
its bulk, and the incident shows how eagerly 
everything is purchased that can be exported. 
Now, as we have said, butter and cheese can be 
exported with less expense than any other agricul- 
tura} product, and consequently we may eran 
higher prices. 

We say nothing against wool growing. It may 
continue for some years, as it is now, highly protit- 
able, But aside from wool, we know of nothing 
that promises to be so remunerative as the manu- 
facture of cheese. There are few farmers in this 
State that have made more money than the cheese 
makers in the northern counties, even at old prices, 
and at the present price of cheese their profits 
must be mach larger than ever before, 


The cost of going into the dairy business is not 
large. The press, cheese vat, and dairy utensils 
cost comparatively little, and will Jast for 
years. In no other country has mechanical ingenuity 
done so rouch to Jessen the labor of cheese making 
as in the United States. With one of our easily 
worked presses and one of Rows's Western Reserve 
Cheese Vats, cheese making, as compared with the 
old fashioned English plan, is a pleasant pastime. 
If the farmer provides a clean cow house, his wife 
and daughters will not object to help in milking, at 
least occasionally, and there need be little money 
paid out for hired help. 

It may be asked, “ would you recotomend tt 
cheese on grain farms” In certain circumstances, ; 





abroad, are now buying up everything that can be’ 


mostdecidedly, we would. If there is land enough 
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on the farm for both purposes the two systems can } 


be combined with great advantage. Less land will 
be sown to grain, but this will prove an advantage 
in the end, asthe manure from the cows will cause 
it to produce a greater yield per acre. We have no 
doubt. thet a,properly kept dairy on our large grain 
farms Would/soon épable us to raise as much wheat 
from 20\aérés 98 we now do from 30 acres, And 
few farmers realize how mach more the profits aré 
from a good than a poorcrop.. The cost of plowing, 
seeding and harvesting are nearly the same for the 
poor crop as for the large, so that if he could 
increase the yield 10 bushels per acre, it would be 
nearly all profit. If a field of wheat yields 15 
bushels per acre, and the cost of tillage, seeding, 
harvesting, &c., is 10 bushels, we have a profit of 
5 ‘bushels per acre. If the same field yields 25 
bushels, the profits would be 15 bushels, or three 
times as much. Yn other words, we should make as 
mitch from one acré as from three. Can not this be 
done? No one will deny that a great portion of 
our farmers do not get over 15 bushels of wheat 
per acre on the average. Oan we not just as easily 
raise 25 bushels, or even 30 bnsliels? If this can 
be done by keeping more stock and reducing the 
area of Jand under tillage, the Zabor needed will be 
greatly lessened, and this in these times is one of 
the most important considerations which claim the 
attention of farmers. 
ACTION OF MANURES. 

Tur Country Gentleman of November 18 al- 
luded to the -results\of our experiments on the 
Chinese Sugar’ Cane, published in the Genesee 
Farmer for November, 1862, and remarked that 
they seemed to support the theory of manuring 
advocated by Mr. Rosgrr Rvsserr, of Scotland. 
The Scottish Farmer, published at Edinburgh, 
copied the article from the Country Gentleman, 


and Mr, Russet, alludes to it as follows: 


From the extract you made in the Farmer of 30th ult, 
I see that you exchange papers with the Country Gentle- 
man, published: at Albany, New York State. In it, Mr. 
Tucker, the editor and proprietor of that influential paper, 
has Made some observations on the’views I put forward 
years ago ov the, action of manures. Through the me- 
dium of the pages of the Farmer, I will offer some remarks 
on thé points which have been touched upon, and I hope 
that the editor of the Couutry Gentleman will lay them 
before its numerous readers, for the purpose of eliciti 
useful discussion, ’s well as of submitting any diapated 
pointes field experiments carefully and intelligently con+ 

ucted. 

The editor of the Country Gentleman mikes repeated 
reference to a criticism on some of my papers which ap- 
pearéd in the Genébee Farmer of December, 1856, from 
the pen of its editor, Mr. Harris. I bad weil tiigh forgot- 
ten a!l about this sharply-written article till Mr. Tucker 
again recalled it to memory*. For the benefit of Scotch 
readers, I may be allowed to inform them who Mr. Har- 
ris is. 








——————=s 

Mr. Harris bas done no mean service to the cay 
agricultural science in America He has written | md 
on all branches of rural economy, and has earned for! ly 
self a high position in agricultural literature The Can 
esee Farmer, published at Rochester, New York Si 
avery wide circulation. I had the pleasure of _ 
Mr. Harris’ acquaintance when at Rochester, in 19h4 ¢ 
along with him visited some of the farms in the finew 
region surroundieg shattown. “ Heis aw Englishman, 
studied for several years in the fields and boratopy 
Mr. Lawes, at Rothamsted. It ‘is not at alh unjaty 
therefore, that Mr. Harrisshould béa strict disciple in the 
Rothamsted sebvol of agricultural chemistry. a 

The heading in the article in the Genesee Farmer of 
December, 1856, is: “Do Late Crops require Less A) 
mouia in the Soil than Early Crops?’ I bad answered 
that query ong ago in the’ affirmative, but now, for the 
first time, Mr. Harris attempted to do #0'in the ne ti 
Almost at the very moment that Mr. Harris was stowtly ag 
nying the truth of the principle, Messrs. Lawes and Gj. 
bert were giving their adherence tot. These gentlemen 
have sought too eagerly after the reasons of things not t 
recognize a truth when fully presented to them. Mr Hip 
ris made his attack on the principles invelved in the noel 
tion by appealing to the culture of Indtan corn, and eri 
cising some observations of mine on the effeet of manure 
on this plant. I think that both Mr. Tucker and Mr, Harris 
have somewhat misunderstood the application of my views 
with regard to the action of manures on Indign com, 
and a few observations on my part are thus rendered 
necessary. J 

I have hardly any objections to offer to the general 
tenor of the remarks of Mr. Tucker, as they almost ep. 
tirely coincide with my own views. On some powts, é 
indicated above, however, he has slightly misunderstood 
them, This may possibly have arisen from Mr. Harts, ip 
the article referred to, stating that I admitted aleng with 
Mr. Lawes, “that wheat required in the soil much more 
amntonia for. its maximum growth than turnips,’ Now, 


A have over and over again taken occasion to point out 


that the reverse is nearer the trath. In Scotland, crops 
of common turnips and swedes sometime exceed thiny 
tons to the statute acre. Such great crops, however, are 
only obtained by manures containing larger quantities #f 
ammonia than could safely, be applied to wheat, The 
“ Genesee flats” are too rich for wheat, but they are not 
so, Limagine, for turnips. 

The advocates of the Rothamsted school of agricul. 
tural chentistry always seemed to me to err in attemptin 
to make out asort of antithetical theory of manuring, i 
— is largely benefited by phosphates, it was taei 
taken for granted that it could not be so with ammoti 
manures; and, vice-versa, if with ammonia, not with 
phates. The confusion which this’system Ted to is ne 
where better exhibited than in the article on sn " 

hate of lime by Mr. Harris in the “ Transactions ofthe 
New York State Agriculttral Society” for 1853. 
we find Mr. Harris declaring, what no doubt had bea 
often declared in Britain, that “ammonia is not essential 
in a manure for turnips,” but at the same time confessing 
that this theory of manuring, was little, else thapja 
. a 

t ought always to be kept in mind that, thougt tarnips 

are usually far more largely benefitted by the application 
of phosphates than wheat, there are no grounds whatever 
for ssonwning that they are:less benefited by nitrogenaup 
manures. As with turnips, so with Indian corn. Indian 
¢orn is usually benetited by \suip*ate and phosphate of 
lime toa tar greater extent than wheat, bnt this peeslianity 
does not unfit it from being largely benefited by nitrogen- 
ous manures, On the contrary, an artificial dressing of 
phosphates merely enables turnips and Indian corn te 
take up and assimilate nitrogen more freely than they can 
otherwise do, 


* We were not aware that the article was “sharply written” 
We have always spoken of Mr. Russe.’s views as worthy d 
consideration. 

+The “paradox” we alluded to was not that wheat required 
more ammonia than turnips, but that turnips, whieh conteina” 
little phosphates, should be so benefitted by a dressing of supe> _ 
phosphate, while wheat, which cozitains so much phosphales 





should be so little benefitted by an application of phosphates @ © 


the soil, 3 
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Sy 
r very truly states that the experiments on 
soit Sere endervakon and publisbed by Mr. Harris, “in 
pei ts seem to go further in support uf Mr. Rus- 
weil's views than Mr. Harris admits.” The fact is, they go 
vite as far as ever I expected they would, The result 
was, that the superphosphate of lime in the two experi- 
ments made in 1357, increased the produce to the extent 
of one-sixth. The increase was ten bushels of unshelled 
corn in the one experiment, and thirteen in the other. 
The sulphate of ammonia no doubt gavea larger increase. 
but I had no idea that I had ever expressed any opinion 
that such aresalt might not be expecied in the generality 
instances. os’ 
othe results of the experiments which Mr. Harris insti- 
tuted on the Chinese sugar cave’(sorghum saccharatum) 
have proved to him a puzzle! They are “quite contrary 
to his ex tions, and go decidedly to support Mr. 
Russell’s docteine.”"** I do not consider that they support 
my views one whit more thoroughly than the results 
of bis experiments on Indian corn. I have long ago point- 
ed out the principles which. should have led us to expect 
that the increase would be much greater when applied 
to sorghum than to Indian corn, though both belong to 
the same family of plants. The family connection, in fact, 
has nothing to do with the matter. The produce of the 
sugar cane was increased nearly tenfold by an application 
of superphosphate of lime, while the maize was only in- 
creased to the extent of one-sixth. 

If Mr. Harris had not entirely forgotten what I wrote 
long ago regarding the turnip, be might easily have 
solved the problem for himself. The sorghum and the 
Indian corn are not unlike each other when they are 

wing. The former, however, has much smaller seeds, 
and it is simply this prenmanty which renders. applica- 
tions of sulphate or phosphate of lime “more marked.” 
In one of my papers to which Mr. Tucker refers, the 
following extract from the Agricultural Gazette of Jan. 
185% is given: “ The increase of a by the application 
of p. ts pre-eminently seen in the turnip, but this ts 
chiefly in consequence of the smallness of its seed and the 
repalu et its growth.” The seed of the Chinese sugar 
cane is not so small, certainly, as the seed of the turnip, 
but its growth is quite as rapid.t 

The small seeds of the sorghum, in: Mr. Harris’ ri- 
ments, were sown at wide intervals or “in hiils.”.. Thi 
also helped to render the effects of the mineral manures 
all the more striki The. plants had to form large and 
strong roota before they could run through the wide spaces 
and -teke’ up ‘the - ry el ts which vigorous 
growth demanded, There being only a short supply of 
root-forming matters in the small the rootless, as a 
necessary consequence, were peculiarly grateful for an 
artificial supply of phosphates. On the “unmenored 
plots the plants were miserable and shrivelled.” Phos- 

sulphates supplied the materials in the first 

instance for the formation of roots, to the plants 
to také possession of the soil. I do not believe that the 
difference between the manured and unmanured produce 
would have been nearly so great had Mr, Harris sown the 
mn t. By this mode the number of plants 
would have been multiplied, and to some extent have 
made up for the supply of root-forming maiter. Each 
plant, too, would have had much less space to travel over, 
and the r of finding food would thas have been 
divided amongst a greater number. A large seed, like & 








* The result of these experiments were contrary to our expecta- 
Cons, bot it is Mr. Tucker who says they “go decidedly to sup- 
port Mr. Rvseuts’s doctrine.” In this he may be right, but it 
must be remembered that plaster alone gave as great an increase 
% superphosphate, which contains both plaster and soluble phos- 


i 


On this point we have ourselves remarked as follows: . 
“The growth of sorghum during the early stages of the t is 
cunnatinghy dow; the'eced to aul onal tad i woeld come 
is very essential to have a good supply of available ‘ plant-food’ 
in mmediate contact with it. In the case of corn, the seed ‘is so 
ite is considerable food ets Ce 
but this is not the case with the small seed, and it seems 
matter for the jant. Of all the p tweed, pomune bea 
r manures 
eet It gave the plants an early start. and when 


bulbous root, renders an artificial supply of phosphates 
to the soil less necessary. 

One word further about the growth of Indian corn in 
the United States. Though it is “the ordinary custom” 
of the farmers in the vicinity of Albany and Rochester, 
as well as in Canada, and ia all the Northern States, to 
manure for Indian corn on the wheat soils, it is not so in 
Southern Ohio and in the same latitude in other States to 
the West. It is in these parts that wheat and Indian 
corn alternate and where the produce of the former is 
only about half of the latter. And though Indian corn is 
cultivated without manure in Southern Ohio on soils 
which are no richer thaa the best wheat soils in the 
vicinity of Rochester, yet Indian corn is far more produc- 
tive in the rich bottoms of the Scioto than in those of the 
Genesee or the Mohawk. Indian corn, when its climatic 
conditions are favorable, can evidently take more ammonia 
than wheat from the atmosphere, but it can also take a 
vast deal more with advantage.from the soil. 

The theory of plants “consuming nitrogen,” and de- 
manding it specially in the manures, in consequence of 
having seeds abounding in starch, oil or sugar, though . 
long fashionable, is now almost abandoned in this coun- 
try. The fact is, all agricultural plants ere com of 
nearly the same substances, and they are al) benefitted by 
nearly the same substances. Each individual species has 
a different peel, of digesting and apdiaotiosing a given 
amount of food. Some, also, bave greater facilities for 
taking up food from the soil and atmosphere than others. 
Their Physiological uhiarities must be carefully 
studied to trace the influence of specific manures under 
various conditions. The effect of the different seasons, 
too, is great in regulating what substances can be applied 
most economically. Phosphorie manures, though quite 
useless for turnips grown by the market er, are ib- 
valuable in the hands ofthe farmer. In fact, the require- 
ments of the turnip as regards manuring, vary more with 
the season in which it happens to be sown than the re- 
quirements of any two plants of the most diverse genera 
with which the agriculturist has to deal. 


Remanxs.—The point of difference between Mr. 
Ruseztt and ourselves, is one of much scientific 
interest, as well as of great practical importance. 
It affects the entire rationale of all systems of 
rotation of crops. Oonfessedly; no element of 
plant-food is of s6 much practical value as am- 
monia. We have repeatedly asserted what Mr. 
Rousset here reiterates, that all our crops are 
composed of precisely the same elements. But it 
is equally true that some plants require more of 
certain elements than others. In ‘s scientific point 
of view, one element is as important a8 another ; 
but in praetice such is not the'case,’ A plant will 
not grow if either sulphuric or phosphoric acid is. 
absent from the soil, and in this sense both are of 
equal importance; but as soils are generally more 
deficient in phosphoric acid than in sulphuric acid, 
and as the former is remoyed by plants im. greater 
proportion, and as it costs much more te replace it 
than the latter, we regard phosphoric acid of more 
practical importance in manures than sulphurie 
acid. The same is true of ammonia. For the» 
growth of wheat we certainly need much more of it 
than we are able tofget. It can not be purchased 
unless at great cost, and all will now admit that 


every operation of agriculture should be 80 com 
ducted, other things being equal, as to accumulate 





the 
the rcots fairly occu; the ind, and the soil was warmed b 
we awe enter y 


on the farm as much of this substance as possible. 
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We have thought that all the cereal dope Lbabh Mr. Russect thinks that the results of our exper 

as wheat, barley, oats, rye and Indian corn, as well | iments on Indian corn and on sorghum support his 
as Timothy, red-top and other grasses, take up from | theory. Some of the results in the sorghum 
the soil more amnionia than is found in the crops | experiments may, or may not favor his hypot j 
when grown, and that consequently they rob the| but those on Indian corn are very far from dy} 
farm of this substance. On the other hand, we}so. Mr. Reassgie’s law requires that Todian cor 
have thought that turnips, clover, peas and beans, | should be “largely benefitted by phosphates,” ang 
do not take from the soil more. ammonia than ay little by ammonia; and he states that such, from his 














' contain when grown. own observation while traveling in America, js 
The atmosphere, rain and dews furnish a certain | the case. 
quantity of ammonia each year to the soil. Stir-| Now our experiments on Indian corn show th 


develops ammonia from the organic matter in the} as Mr. R. says, gave an increase of ten bushels of 
soil. _ Now if all the plants that are grown on the) ears of corn per acre over the unmanured plot; but 
farm were plowed under, it follows that those | so also did 100 Ibs. of plaster, so that the soluble 
fields where wheat, barley, oats, rye, Indian corn, | phosphate of lime in the superphosphate did po 
Timothy and red-top were grown, would not contain | good. On the other hand, the greatest yield 
as much ammonia as those on which clover, peas! any of the plots was where there was most ammonia, 
and beans were grown. Now what is true of] We conclude, therefore, that although corn xy 
plants when plowed under, is equally true when | late planted crop, it delights in ammonia, while it 
the same plants are eaten by stock, and all the/jg not, as Mr. R. said, “largely benefitted by 
manure returned to the soil. If we grew @ crop} phosphates.” 
of barley, oats, Indian corn and Timothy grass, and So far as our corn experiments are concerned, 
fed the whole crop on the farm, we should not| therefore, they are not favorable to Mr, Russgu's 
have as much ammonia as if we had grown crops} theory, The experiments on sorghum we adwif 
of tarnips, beans, peas and clover, and fed them | are a “puzzle.” They do not support our ows 
out on the farm. theory—that all the cereals pre-eminently requir 
If this theory is correct, therefore, it is far better | ammonia, Neither, on the other hand, do they 
20 far as enriching the soil is concerned, to grow | prove the truth of Mr, Russexx’s theory; other 
clover instead of Timothy, peas instead of barley, | wise the sorghum would have been “ largely 
and beans and turnips instead of Incian corn and oats. | benefited by phosphates,” which was so far trom 
Mr, Roussget, a8 we understand lim, denies the | being the case that phosphates did no good what 
trath of this theory. He contends that there is no} eyer—that is to say, plaster did as much good # 
such difference between the two classes of plants as| superphosphate, which contains both plaster and 
we have alluded to. That there is a difference, | phosphates. 
however, between plants in regard to the quantity} There are several other points in Mr. Roses 
of ammonia they require, he admits. In faet, he} remarks that ‘merit attention, but our spate a 
lays down a new law on the subject, which he de-| present forbids. If Messers. Lawazs and Gusmt 
fines as follows; have “given in their adherence” to Mr. Ruseau's 
“ When the physiological characters of oun are | theory, we are still ignorant of the fact. It is true 
somewhat similar, the amount of ammonia required | thejr experiments show that a late sown crop of 
in manures is in the adverse ratio to the amount barl, i) not Bear ash PR 
of heat atid moisture in the atmosphere during the FN ele AAS ae 
time-the primary organs of plants are developed.” | as an earlier sown crop. But this does not prove 
In other words, spring’ wheat, for instance, re- that less ammonia is required to prodace a bushel 
quires less ammonia than winter wheat, and late of barley when the crop is sown late then. whe 
sown spring oféps than ently sown, and turnips sown early.. It only shows that a late sown crop 
and buckwheat less than either. a Sak qeedene eo:cnudly pur enhe, oe Ca 
New ‘this Jaw, as°laid dowt by Mr. Russmrz, | #82 manuring as one that has a longer season 


may be true. The only dbjéctién we have ever | oO” in. ~_ 

made' to it is that it is’ not based'On any clearly} A rate of bullocks were recently sent to Phil 
eetabitished fact. délphia from Fayette county, Ohio, that were 
mated to weigh seven thousand pounds. It oe 
July, 1880. of ea Hlepinnd ond Agrip pik ladies ‘#f Bootlands | tought they would bring not less than $1000... ~ 


ring the soil and exposing it to the atmo-phere also | very reverse. 200 Ibs. of superphosphate of lime, 
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PORTRAIT OF A CLYDESDALE STALLION, DRAWN BY THOMAS LANDSEER. 


DRAUGHT HORSES. 





Bera Dunzar, of North Chili, writes us in refer- 
ence to the remarks of the Maine Farmer, copied 
into the Genesee Farmer for January, to the effect 
that a 900-lb. horse is preferable for most work on 
the farm and the road to a heavier horse. He 
takes strong exceptions to this. He thinks that 
most farmers in this vicinity will agree with him 
“that 900-lb, horses are of no great utility for all 
kinds of work on the farm. They @ré very well 
fur the road, bat are not profitable for the farm.” 

We are glad to perceive an increased desire on 
the part of farmers for heavier and stronger horses. 
Our horses are, asa rule, too light and slender—too 
long in the leg and too light in the shoulder. 

In this connection we think it will be interesting 
to give some extracts from Srepnens’ Book of the 
Form in regard to the desirable points in draught 
horses. Wedo not think that the Leavy English 
and Scotch horses are suited to the requirements of 
American farmers. They are too heavy. In fact the 
tendency in England for some years has been to- 
wards lighter and more active horses. Bat we 
have gone to the opposite extreme, and it should 
be ont aim to introduce a breed of horses. better 
adapted to the heavy work of the farm. 

In the Genesee Farmer for January we gave an 





article on the points of a Short-horn bull and cow. 
Applying the same points to horses, Mr, Srspagye 
gives the accompanying cut (Fig. 1) of a gray geld- 





FIG. 1—THE DRAUGHT HORSE. 


ing, the property of Howry & Co., the great car- 
riers from Edinburgh into England, and says: 
He was not a thoroygh-bred Clydesdale, hav- 


.ing a dash of coaching blood in him, a species ot 


farm-horee very much in ase on the Borders, and 
admired for their action and spirit. This gelding 
exhibits such a form as to constitute, in my estima- 
tion, the very perfection of what a farm-borse 
should be. His head a is small, bone clean, eyes 
prominent, muzzle fine, and ears set upon the 
crown of the head. His neck rises with a fine 
crest from the trunk 3 A to a, and tapers to the 
head, which is beautifully set. on the neck, and 
seems to be borrie by it withease. His limbs taper 
gradually from the body, and are broad and fiat, 
indjcating strengih; the knee & is straight, broad, 
and strong, and the fore-arm # broad and fikt—all 
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excellent points in the leg of a draught-horse, giv- 
ing it strength and action. The back of the fore- 
leg, from the fetlock joint /to the body 9, is straight, 
indicating no weakness in the limb—a failing here 
causing the knees to knuckle, and rendering the 
horse unsafe in going down-hill. The hind-legs m, 
as well as the fore ones & and J, stand direct!y 
under the hody, forming firm supports under it. 
The body is beantifully symmetrical. The shoulder 
slopes backward from A to }, the withers at 6 
being high and thin. The sloped position of the 
shoulder affords a proper. seat for the collar, and 
provides the muscles of the shoulder-blade g with 
a long lever to enable them to threw the fore-legs 
easily forward ; and with eucti a shoulder a horse 
can not stumble. The back, from } to ¢, is short, 
no longer than to give room for the saddle. 
The chest, from } to 0, is deep, giving capacity 
for the lungs.to play in, and room for the 
muscles required in draught. The top of the 
quarter from ¢ to d is rounded, the flank, from 
to n, deep, and the hind-quarter, from / to ¢, long. 
‘On looking on the entire side profile of the animal, 
the body seems made up of .two large quarters, 
joined together by a short thick middle, suggesting 
ithe ‘idea of strength and action; and the limbs, 
meck and head, are so attached to’ the body as to 
:appear light and graceful. In a well-formed horse, 
it may remark that the line from the fetlock joint 7 
tto the elbow joint 0, is equal to that from the joint 
© to:the top of the withers b. In a low-shonldered 
‘leggy-horse, the line Z o is much longer than the 
lineo 6 ; but in the case of this horse, the body 0 
is rather deeper than the leg / 0 is long, realising the 
desideratum in a farm-horse of a thick middle and 
short'legs. The line across the ribs from g to / is, 
like the back, short, and the ribs are round. He 
was 16 hands high. * * * This horse’s name 


PORTRAIT OF A SUFFOLK STALLION, 








owas sFarmer, his waik was stately, and he could 









draw 8 tuns on level ground, including the weight 
of the wagon. He was a well-known horse on 
the streets of Edinburgh for some years, and was 
generally admired. 





Fig. 2—THE DRAUGHT STALLION. 

Fig. 2 isa portrait of a black dranght-stallion. 
The cut at the head of this article is a portrait of the 
the same horse, drawn by the celebrated painter 
Txos. Lanpstrr. Mr. Sterns, in the preface to his 
book, justly remarks such a portrait “alone wold 
give eclat to any work.” The horse was a thorough 
bred Clydesdale, and gained the first prize at the 
Highland and Agriculteral Society's Show # 
Glasgow in October, 1837, and obtained premiams 
elsewhere. 


He was fully 17 hands high; and though 
otherwise a large animal, being 8 feet 7 inches in 
length, his action was high and uncommonly light 
On comparing him generally with the gelding just 
described, though his body is longer, both hind 
and fore quarters are long and — exhibiting & 
large display of muscle, Like stallions, bis . 
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neck rises beautifully from 

crest from 5 to a, evincing that castration and work 

have a powerful effect in reducing the size of the 

muscles of the neck of geldings. The shoulder 

slopes well back from ¢ to d, giving freedom of 
musele 





body 3 ¢, in a full 


action to the fore-legs, while the at m, being 
fally developed, assists in ay ani strength to that 
action. The hind-quarter, from g to A, is long and 
deep. The fore-leg is straight, and short from knee 
to fetlock, p to n, the bone under the knee strong, 
and the fore-arm 7 flatand broad. On comparison, 
the fore-legs of the gelding are folly more hand- 
some. The hind-legs o are remarkably so. The 
sweep of line from the crown of the head a along 
the back to the tail-head d is truly elegant, giving 
a very fine top to the quarter. The fullness of the 
hair in the tail @ & indicates great strength of back. 
His eye was. good, though some what small, and 
the ratch of white down his face marred the ty 
of his countenance; and both the hind legs Deing 
white was also against his general appearance. 
His disposition was remarkably docile, and his 
whole demeanor harmless. His constitution was 

and he was an excellent traveler. He was 
a gay, lively, beautiful horse when run out, and his 
action was apparently very easy to himself. 





FIG. 3—THE DBAUGHT MARE. 

Fig 8 is the portrait of a brown draught mare. 
She gained the first premium at every show where 
she was exhibited, She was an exceedingly hand- 
somefand beautiful mare, A glance at the figure 
shows the easy, flowing lines of her whole cou- 
tour, and also the great substance of both fore 


and bind quarters. 

The rise and crest of her neck from 8 to a, 
and trom e to a, are remarkably fine. The 
back from 2 to ¢ is somewhat hollow, and there is 
a corresponding depression of the belly at 4, both 
being the effects of foal-bearing ; as there is, be- 
sides, a slackness of the flank in front of g, a usual 
deficiency in brood-mares. The top of the rump 
from ¢ to d is very fine. The shoulder slopes well 
from ¢ tod, indicating good action ; the muscles are 
well developed on the fore-quarter from ¢ to J, indi- 
cating power in draught; the ribs are round, and 
the barrel long from f to g, a favorable configura- 
tion in a brood-mare for giving room for the growth 
of the foetus. The hind-quarter from g to A is long. 
The legs are placed directly under the body, the 
fore-knee 2 being broad and strong, the back of the 
fore-leg frora the fetlock m to the body straight, 
and the fore-arm k broad and flat, Beside round- 
ness and length of rib, a brood-mare should be wide 


for the growth and subsequent egress of the foal. 
This mare gave up foal-bearing at an early age. 


The Clydesdales are perhaps the largest and most 
powerful horses in the world. They are the 
favorite dray-horses of London, and their great 
size and strength always strike a stranger on his 
first visit to London. For heavy plowing they 
are admirable, but are not so active as the Suffolk. 
As we have before said, they are not as popular 
farm-horses as they were twenty years ago, On 
the lighter soils the Suffolks are considered prefer 
able. In this connection it may be well to give a 
portrait of a prize Suffolk stallion, engraved for the 
Genesce Farmer a few years since. It will be new 
to many of our readers, and those who have seen it 
before will be glad to look at it again. He is un- 
doubtedly the best horse of the kind in the world. 





ASTRONOMICAL PLANTING. 


The Rev. W. A. Braox, of Butler County, Pa., 
writes: ‘“* What is your opinion as to planting, &c., 
according to the zodiacal signs? The Germans, 
who pay great respect to them, are very successful 
gardeners. Give us some light on this subject.” 

We have no light to give. We are in total dark- 
ness. Such subjects are too high for us. 

That the Germans are successful gardeners we 
weil know, but is it because they consult the moon 
and stars? May we not just as well say “the 
Germans, who are very successful gardeners, eat 
sour-krout and drink lager; therefore fermented 
cabbage and bitter beer are necessary to success in 
horticulture !” 

Puuny tells us that a Roman gardener, CO. Fur- 
tnus ORESINUS was so successful in raising fruits 
and vegetables that he was accused before the 
Senate of practicing magic. He was arrested and’ 
compelled to produce his tools, He brought his. 
spade, hoe, rake, é&c., and exclaimed: “ Zhese are 
the implements of magic that I use.” He used’ 
them freely, and that was all the magic there was. 
about the matter. And we think if it was not for 
the untiring industry of the Germans, and the- 
thorough culture they give their land, their steady : 
of the signs would be of little use to them, 








SuprzrPnospHaTe ror Corn Anp Potators:i—P>.' 
Svrroy, of Ransom, Penn., informs us that he used" 
a barrel of Raopgs’ superphosphate of lime on“ 
corn and potatoes last year. It had little effect on. 
the corn, but “on the potatoes there was a very 
great difference—a difference of forty bushel’ per ” 
acre in favor of the superphosphate.” Mr. 8. says * 
had he used all the superphosphate on the potatoes, * 
he should have realized a profit of $48.83 per acre — 
from the use of this fertilizer. 





across the hook-bones and the pelvis, to afford room 
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SHEEP AND SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 





Tas subject was selected for discussion at a re- 
cent Legislative Agricultural Meeting in Boston. 
We find an interesting report in the Boston Culti- 
vator. The Chairman, Dr. Grorez B. Lorine, 


said : 

The importance of sheep-hasbandry was ac- 
knowledged by all civilized people. It had de- 
clined in Massachusetts from causes which, seemed 
not to be generally understood. He thought 
that when communication was directly opened 
with the West, the competition with which the 
farmers of this State were forced to contend, 
produced a temporary decline in agriculture, aml 
sheep, being a kind of stock easily disposed of, 
were the first to be turned off. This was more 
particularly the case in the eastern portion of the 
State. The high price of wool which has Jately 
prevailed, furnishes a great inducement to return 
to the keeping of sheep. To render the business 
profitable to the greatest practicable extent, we 
should, Fo choice of breeds, consider well all 
the circu neces by which we are surrounded. 
Oar pastures are not generally good enough to sup- 
port the larger breeds of sheep, which can only be 
made profitable where good food is abundant, and 
where there is a demand for mutton. Here wool 
is the great object, and it is for this that flocks are 
kept. .Hence the Merino, including its sub-varie- 
ties, had been, and, it was thought, would continne 
to be, the principal breed kept in the State. No 
other, it was: contended, could return so much 
money in wool. Mutton did not enter into our 
list of marketable articles to a sufficient extent to 
render it an object of special attention, It was 
doubtful whether it could be produced at a profit ; 
but whether it could or not, it was urged that the 
Merino would give more. meat than any other 
breed, in proportion to the expense of feeding.* 
The Valley of the Connecticut and a few of the 
hest grazing districts, were thought to comprise all 
of this State on which any of the English vreeds 
of sheep could be made profitable. Various ex- 
amples of the profits derived from the breeding of 
good Merino sheep, both in Europe and in this 
country, were cited. The heavy-fieeced sheep of 
the type represented by the flock of Mr. Ham- 
monn, of Vermont, were thought to be most desi- 
rable. In regard to fat lambs fur the butcher, the 
production of which had been represented as very 
profitable, farmers should take care not to be de- 
luded by advice to engage in the businesa, It was 
not to be regarded as a legitimate branch of sheep- 
husbandry. 

Sanrord Howarp thought the proper question 
to be considered by the farmer who intended to 
keep sheep, was how he could make the most 
money from his flock in the particular locality 
where he was situated. As circumstances vary, 
the breed which would give. the greatest profit in 





#Ig not the Doctor mistaken on this point? We have no 
doubt the Merinos will produce more wool for the food con- 
gumed than the English breeds of sheep, but have never before 
geen it claimed that they would afford more mutton. We think 
it could easily be shown that such is very far from being the case, 
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SSS 
some cases, would Where Wool 
profit, in this country, as the Merino. . 
also afforded better returns than others ve 
on poor pastures. But where good keeping ‘a 
supplied, and markets where mutton is in demand 
are accessible, some other breeds are more profita. 
ble. The admission which has been made in pe. 
gard to the success of the English breeds in the 
Valley of the Ounnecticat and some other section 
was deemed sufficient to show that the Morinaae 
not be the most profitable everywhere, Ths 
Merino is slow in maturing, and does not fatten at 
an early age so well as some of the English breeds 
Hence, where tat lambs are desired, the latter 
breeds are preferred. He referred to varions per. 
sons who have made the production of fat bole, 
good business, Mr. Tnorne, of New York, kept g 
hundyg! common and grade ewes which are 
to h Down rams, and bring lambs in the 
latter part of, February and fore part of March 
They are sold when about three months old at 
from five to seven dollars per head. The ewe 
which bring these lambs are bonght in the fal] 
Being well fed while suckling their laibe, their 
condition is so well kept up that they soon get fat 
on grass, after their Jambs are taken off, and are 
suld to the butcher for more than their first cost; 
so that in less than a year they return their owner 
their lambs, their. wool ‘and their own carcasses, 
Other ewes are then bought in, and the same 
course repeated. Varions persons in this State 
were referred to who have for several years pro 
duced early fat lambs. which have been sold at 
about the same prices as those before mentioned, 

Hon. Simon Brown referred to various improve 
ments which had been made in the inapagement 
of sheep within the periéd of his experience, par- 
ticularly in regard te better shelter in winter, He 
thought every farmer should make up his mind as 
to waat kind of sheep he conld derive most protit 
from, and then procure the best blood and keep it 
pure. The success of Mr. Campi .t, of Vermony 
in breeding pure Merinos, was spoken of. He 
thought New England farmers generally should 
practice mixed husbandry. They should keep 
sheep because, in addition to other reasons in theit 
behalf, they improve the land. Mr, Firtp, of 
Northfield, had proved this by pasturing sheep on 
land which had run out under the grazing of eat- 
tle, but which improved under sheep. In another 
case, sheep were stated to have killed out barberty 
bushes and other shrubs, and covered the land with 
good grass. ; 

Mr. Hussarp, of Sunderland, would urge farm- 
ers to keep sheep for the benefit of their laud, Ja 
the Valley of the Connecticut the fattening of 
sheep is a good auxiliary to the cultivation of t 
bacco, the manure being best of any tor that crop. 
Early lambs are profitable. An instance was cite 
where eighty lainbs were reared from fifty ewes 
A man in Hatfield sells lambs in May at six dollan 
per head. The ewes and lambs are fed on tarnips 
and hay. He (Mr. H.) did not know what breed 
they were, but they were not Merinos, 

Mr. Tower, of Lanesboro’, thonght every farme 
should choose his course according to cit cumstances 
Lanesboro’. was formerly noted for its’ flocks 
Saxon sheep, of which there were at one timé 13,000. 
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They were small and not bendy -—pronnen? about 








punds of wool per fleece. tely they had 
read pre to the Verhbut Merinos, which pro- 
Ged our pounds of wool per fleece. Farmers in 
his neighborhood had injured their meadows by 
turning sheep on them in the spring. One man in 
Lanesboro’ fattens lambs—has them dropped in 
January and sells them in May at three dollars per 
d, 

a Frower, of Agawam, referred to the Merino 
sheep introduced by the late Hon. Isaac O. Bates, 
of Northampton, forty years ago, Farmers are 
now keeping a cross from these sheep with some 
larger breed, and they are regarded as more profit- 
able. Bat as other branches of farming bad been 
found more advantageous, sheep-keeping had de- 
clined in the neighborhood where he resi Still, 
sheep were useful in mixed husbandry. * 

Mr. Anprews, of West Roxbury, stated that he 
was keeping 130 sheep, mostly for the purpose of 

rodacing fat lambs. He had no difficulty in sell- 
ing lambs which were dropped in February and 
March at five dollars per head in May. He had a 
few yearling Cotswulda, bred by Mr. Brapiey, of 
Brattleboro’, Vt., the weight of which is from 189 
to 150 pounds each. The fleeces of the ewes 
weighed from 12 to 14 pounds each, that of the 
ram 15 pounds 10 ounces, unwashed. He feeds his 
sheep on clover hay, straw anc cotton-seed meal. 
The latter cost $30 per tun, though it is now 
dearer. He spoke strongly in favor of rape as a 
crop to be fed off by sheep. 

Mr. Svepuen M. Ain spoke of the importance 
of. having a regular growth in wool in order to 
muke « strong staple, and to have it color uni- 
furmly. 


SAVING AND APPLICATION OF MANURE. 


Eps. Genesee Farmer: The key to. successful 
agricul'ure mayébe said to lie in the manure heap of 
every farmer in the Eastern States. ‘Land requires 
feeding with some kind of fertilizers, in order to be 
kept in good condition, the same as an animal does 
to be kept in flesh. No crop can be grown upon 
any soil, except grass, without drawing therefrom 
certain constituents which are necessary to grow 
every crop; and this deficit must be made good 
with manure ef some kind, or the land will deteri- 
orate, and ultimately become barren. 

Now, Nature has ordained that the stock kept 








; by the farmer shall produce in excrement every 


constituent that crops take from the land; and no 
farmer ever need to go beyend his own barn-yard 
to produce the greatest possible crops of anything, 
provided that he keeps live stock in proportion to 
the fertilizing requirements of his farm. 

But one of the most important questions of the 
day is, how shail barn-yard manure be saved and 
applied to the soil? 

Many farmers, no doubt, think that there is no 
art, no skill nor science in this matter, and con- 
sider a man quite “green” who shall, at this late 
day, seek for knowledge on that subject. 

A mwn of this character was seen last season 
mixing lime and ashes with his barn-yard manure ; 
an on being questioned as to the benefits to be 
derived from such a proceeding, reptied, “ why, sir, 
that’s the stuff that brings out the real essence of 
the dung, and it gues all through the compest heap, 





and inakes it all alike.” Yes, it did make it “all 
alike,” by setting the ammonia free, which is the 
only really valuable quality in any barn-yard inar- 
ure, and allowing it to escape into the atmosphere. 
That farmer, while working his composts, said, 
“that’s capital manure; what a rich sme!] it has!” 
But a few weeks later, on carting it to his field, he 
could not perceive much of any “smell” at all, for 
the reason that its virtues had all gone off into 
the atmosphere. 

Now, if this man had used gypsum (plaster) in 
composting, he would have been wise, as that acts 
as an absorbent of the ammonia, and prevents its 
escape till it is in the soil, when the plaster gives 
out the umtnonia by degrees, asthe crops require it. 

The best way to save manure is to have n stable 
so made, that all the orine from the stock can be 
mixed with the excrement, and the whole thrown 
into a cellar that is water-tight. If the dung of cattle 
and horses be thus disposed of, it will be sufficient- 
ly moist to prevent fire-fanging, if well mixed in 
about equal parts, which should always be done; 
—that is, when the stock is about egually divided 
in horses and cattle. Dry horse manure alone 
would be injured in such a cellar, if not moistened 
and stirred. 

The next best way of saving manure, is to mix 
as above and place it on the surface of the ground, 
but under cover; and the next best, and only way 
that every farmer has at command, is to throw the 
dung into the barn-yard, which should be excava- 
ted with a hollow in the centre, and lined with a 
stiff clay, and keep the manure well covered with 
litter, to prevent the escape of ammonia. Manure 
thus treated should not be removed till it has had 
time to decompose. 1 refer, of course, to the lit- 
ter nixed with it, which should be abundant. 

My system is, to leave the manure. made in the 
winter in the yard, to which I add that made from 
my cows, which I keep in the yard all summer, 
and feed them on green crops, sown for that pur- 
pose, or grass in the season of it. They lie under 
a shed in stormy weather, and their dung is scat- 
tered about the yard, as I desire it, and being well 
covered with an abundance of green litter, no am- 
ge escapes, and all becomes well decomposed 
b 

"ta the month of November, or early in Decem- 
ber, the manure is thrown into two or three heaps, 
made as compact as possible, and covered with lit- 
ter; and as soon as we have good sledding it is 
drawn to the fields and placed in oblong heaps, as 
near where it is to be used as possible, and pro- 
tected with jitter, till the ground thaws, when a 
slight covering of earth is thrown over it, which 
remains till the manure is used, and which keeps 
the ammunia from escaping. Ms 

It depends, however, on the distance one has to 
haul his maoure, and the usual state of the roads 
in April and May, whether it be advisable to follow 
my system. But in Central New York, one fine 
day in May is worth to most farmers a week in. 
winter, unless some important job of hauling saw- 
logs or wood is to be attended to. Indeed, it is 
sometimes with the greatest difficulty that we can 
get in our crops in season, owing to the backward- 
ness of our springs, which brings nearly all the 
apring work in planting into a few days; and, 
therefore, if the manure that a farmer requires in a 
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its weight than beans and peas, and what 
seem strange, tk “y exhaust the soil much lees the 
any of the cereal grasses of even less nutri 
The reason is doubtless that by the aid of the} 
large and numerous leaves, they collect much more 
nutriment from the atmosphere than any of thes 
cereals. A great drawback on the profit of grow. 





distant field, for his hoed crops, be hauled out in 
the winter, and placed near where it is to be used, 
a great deal of time is saved, when every hour is 
worth a day in January and February. 

But some farmers say that they can’t afford to 
handle over their manure but once.* But. these 
men forget that every time a pile of manure is 
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forked over and repiled, it does it more good in aid- 
ing decomposition than the labor of forking over is 
worth. Take, for instance, 50 loads of barn-yard 
manure, half decomposed, lying in the yard in 
November, and set a,man to throwing it into one 
or two heaps. This operation produces a new fer- 
mentation, however cold the weather may be; 
and in the spring it is worth, probably, $5.00, at 
least, more than it would have been if left spread 


ing bush beans, particularly on clay soils is, that ag 
soon as they ripen they are liable to get stained ang 
mouldy, particularly in wet weather; pole beans 
will not only yield nearly twice as much to the 
square rod, but they may be harvested jn 

bright order, and the poles, if kept dry, will las 
many years. When the buried end is rotten, it 
may be cut off, as a short seven fovt pole, if the 
vine is pinched off at the top, brings better 


in the yard, while the cost of piling up, is less than 
that sum. The same good results take place on 
hauling out the manure to the field, if piled in 
large compost heaps; and in May it is in excellent 
condition, and enhanced in value more than the 
labor has cost, besides being where it is wanted. 

I intended to make some remarks on the “ appli- 
cation” of manures, but think I have said as much 
as friend Harris will publishthis time. 

T. B. Miner, Ed. Rural American, 
Clinton, New York. 


NOTES FOR THE MONTH BY §. W. 


Secretary Jonnson.—The N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Journal for January, is an improvement 
on its predecessors ; Secretary Jounson’s detail of 
his visit to the Alma Mater of the Genesee Farm- 
er’s editor, the Rothamsted Farm, is very inter- 


longer pods, and more clusters, than tall alee a 
rampant vines. I have grown the long pod white 
kidney-bean, seven to nine beans to the pod, and 
a full peck of perfect beans to the rod square, The 
most delicious bean for this soil and climate is the 
large flowering butter-bean; it is richer with -ng 
ee the Lima bean, and it ripens fuller and ear. 
ier. 

That farmer who largely grows the leguminons 
plants, beans, peas, and their cognate, red clover, 
feeding the same liberally to bovines, horses and 
sheep ; if he does not make as much manure as his 
grass or grain growing neighbor, it wil] be enough 
richer to make it up, to say nothing of the light drain 
upon the soil, which these plants make, compared 
even with the cereal timothy grass, 


Do Sanpy Soms Leacu ovr Tue Sats or 
Manvure?—It is contended by some practical 
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esting. Methinks J. B. Lawes and Dr. Gipert 
must have felt themselves glorified in the flesh, 
when their experimental plots were thus visited by 
a Committee of twenty magnates of all nationali- 
ties. But that gormand English lunch must have 
scandalized the French, Italians and Spaniards of 
the Committee, who were used to lighter fare; in- 
stead of marbled roast-beef, they probably expected 
Bouille aux onions, Maccaroni, or dos sopas. Long 
‘may the venerable Secretary live in the full enjoy- 
ment of his present health, youthful energy and 
enthusiasm—an honor to the post he has filled con 
amore, so long, so diligently, and so well. Blessed 
is that man who isso far exempt from the common 
fate of our poor humanity, that his energies in- 
crease with his experience, instead of decreasing 
with his declining years. 


Tae Formation oF Nirrates ry tae Sor, —It 
appears from a notice in the last Genesee Farmer, 
that the late experiments of Sononsgrn, show that 
in every case where rain-water is evaporated from 
the soil, the nitrogen of the atmosphere combines 
with the escaping oxygen and hydrogen, so as to 
form nitrate of ammonia. It appears, also, from 
his experiments, that the nitrogen of the atmos- 

here is also readily oxidised by the aid of alkalies. 

ethinks we here find the solution of the cause, 
why old leached ashes, that have lain many years 
in a pile exposed to the air and rain, are better fer- 
tilizers, particularly for the wheat crop, than fresh 
ashes ; the alkali of the pile having been thus slowly 
combined with the nitrogen of the air, has formed 
nitrate of potash (saltpetre), 

Tue Cutrcre or Beans.—Perhaps there is no 


farmers that a sandy soil leaches out the fertilizing 
matter of the manure, and hence it should not be 
applied in autumn for spring planting. TI take it 
that this theory of leaching is true oniy when ap- 
plied to a pure or nearly pure sang]; all soils con 
taining ten per cent. of alumina have power to re 
tain not only the salts of potash, but ammonia salts, 
while it will not hold the latter from escaping t 
the atmosphere in a gaseous form, as a more com 
pact soil would do. VorLoxer fonnd on exper 
ment, that in a sandy soil, pure sand excepted, the 
fertilizing matter of liquid manure was not leached 
through it. He also found that liquid manure pasy 
ing into a soil very deficient in lime, left its limeda 
the soil, thus showing that the property of soils of , 
storing up food for plants extends to lime, potash, 
and phospheric acid, as well as ammonia. 

The principal cause why manure is more lasting 
on an adbedive soil than on a loose sandy one, is 
on theachesive soil, A highly manured corm crop 
that it is less active and consequently more lasting 
on. a loose soil is much earlier and quicker than on 
a clay loam, because the loose soil takes in heat and 
air and its manure is sooner dissolved into plant 
food, but if the clay is mechanically loosened by 
hoe and cultivator, it comes out, equal st.the end 
of the race and.with Jess loss of amimonia, which 
in part escapes froma loose soil to the atmospher, 








Rassrts anv Frvir Trees.—It is said that the 
best means of preventing rabbits from gnawing 
fruit trees is to rub the bark with a piece of 
bacon! 





esculent of the field that contains more nitrogen to 
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CULTURE IN THE 

SE a A 
In Lovpon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture there 
gre chapters on the agriculture of different coun- 
tries, ancient and modern, Among them is one on 
“The Present State of Agriculture in the United 
States.” It was written in 1831. Since then our 
country has made astonishing advances in all the 
arts and manufactures of civilized life, and of 
course this account is not at all applicable to our 
present condition. It is, however, interesting ‘to 
know how we figured in what is even now the 
leading and best Encyclopedia of Agriculture in 
the world. Our readers will smile at some of the 


‘following statements : 


“ The Climate of the United States must. neces- 
sarily vary in its different parts. In the northeast 
the winters are very cold and the summers hot, 
changing as you proceed southward. In the south- 
east, and along the Gulf of Mexico, the summers 
are very hot, and the winters mild and pleasant. 


; Among the mountains it is cold toward the north, 


and temperate in the south. Beyond the moun- 
tains, in the rich valleys of Ohio, Mississippi and 
Missouri, the climate is temperate and delightful, 
till we approach the Rocky Mountains, when it is 
subject to extremes, the winters being very cold. 
The climate must be chilled among mountains con- 
stantly covered with snow. West of these moun- 
tains the climate changes, until we reach the shores 


‘of the Pacific Ocean, where it resembles that of 


the western parts of Eurupe. The prevailing 
winds are from the west, and, as they pass over a 
wide expanse of water, they cool the air in sum- 
mer, and in winter deluge the country with fre- 
quent rain. 
“ The Seasons generally correspond with ‘those 
in Europe, bat not with the equality to be ex- 
ted on a continent, as even during the summer 
beats single days will occur which require the 
warmth of a fire. The latitade of Labardor cor- 
responds with that of Stockholm, and that of 
Canada with France, but the climates of those 
laces are widely different. It would appear from 
Bhunocsr, that the difference of temperature be- 
tween the old and new continents, in the samie lat- 
itude, is between 4° and 5° in favor of the former. 
“The Surface of the country in the United 
Sta resents every variety. The northeastern 
pa the coast is broken and hilly, and is re- 
markably indented with numerous a and inlets, 
Toward the south, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
the land is level and sandy, interspersed with many 
swamps and numerous islands and inlets. At the 
outlets of many of the rivers, there isa large por- 
tion of alluvial land, which is particularly the case 
along the Mississippi. Beyond the head of tide- 
waters, there is a tolerably rich and agreeably un- 
even country, which extends to the mountains. 
The mountainous district, on the Atlantic side of 
the country, is about 150 miles in breadth, and 
1,200 miles in length. It extends in large ridges, 
from northeast to southwest, and is known as the 
Alleghany Mountains. Beyond these the great 
Valley of the Mississippi presents a surface of the 





finest land in the world. To the westward of this 
valley are the mountains of Louisiana, and beyond 
these the bold shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

The Soil of the United States, though of various 
descriptions, is generally fertile; often, on the east 
of the Blue Mountains, in Virginia, a rich, brown, 
loamy earth; sometimes a yellowish clay, which 
becomes more and more sandy toward the sea. 
There are considerable marshes and salt-meadows, 
sandy barrens producing only a few pines, and 
sometimes entirely destitute of wood. On the 
west of the Apalachian Mountains the soil is also 
generally excellent; and in Kentucky some spots 
are deemed too rich for wheat, but the product may 
amount to sixty bushels per acre.. About six feet 
below the surface there is commonly a bed of lime- 
stone. 

“ The Landed Property of the United States is 
almost universally freehold, having been purchased 
or conquered by the different States, or by the 
General Government, from the native savages; and 
either lotted out to the conquering army, or re- 
served and sold afterward according to the demand. 

“The Price of Land, though low when not 
cleared, rises rapidly in value after a very slight 
occupation and improvement. Instances are tre- 
quent of a rise of 1000 per cent. in about ten years. 
Consett, who resided in 1817 in Long Island, 
which may be considered the middle climate of the 
United States, gives the price of a cultivated farm 
in that part of thé country. ‘A farm on this 
island,’ he says, ‘anywhere not nearer than thirty 
miles off, and not more distant than sixty miles 
from New York, with a good farm-house, barn, 
stables, sheds and sties; the land fenced into fields 
with posts and rails, the wood-land being in the 
proportion of one to ten Of the arable land, and 
there being on the farm a pretty good orchard; 
such a farm, if the land be in a good state, and of 
an average quality, is worth sixty dollars an acre, 
or thirteen pounds sterling; of course, a farm of 
a hundred acres would cost £1,800, The rich 
lands on the necks and bays, where there ate 
meadows and surprisingly productive orchards, and 
where there is water-carriage, are worth, in some 
cases, three times this price. But what I have 
said ‘will be sufficient to enable the reader to form 
a pretty correct judgment on the subject. In New 
Jersey, in Pennsylvania, everywhere the price dif- 
fers with the circumstances of water-carriage, 
quality of land, and distance from market, When 
I say a good farm-house, I mean a houséa great 
deal better than the general ran of farm-hduses in 
England; more neatly furnished on the inside; 
more in « parlor sort of style; though round about 
the house things do not look so neat and tight as 
in England.’ 

“ The Agriculture of the United States may be 
considered as entirely European, and chiefly British. 
Not only is the climate better adapted for the 
British agriculture, but the great majority of the 
inhabitants are of British origin. 

“ The natural circumstances of lands not under 
culture chiefly affect the commencement of farm 
ing operations. In general, the lands purchased 
by settlers are underwood, which must be felled oz 
burned, and the roots grubbed up—a laborious op- 
eration, which, however, leaves the soil in so rich 
a state that it will bear hcavy crops of grain, pod 
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tatoes and tobacco, with very little culture and no 
manure, for several years. Sometimes they are 
under grass, or partially covered: with brushwood, 
in which the operation of clearing is easier. In 
either case, the occupier has to drain where neces- 
sary; to enclose with a ring fence, if he wishes to 
be compact; to lay out and make the farm-road ; 
and to build a house and farmery. The latter he 
constructs of timber, sometimes plastered with 
neatness and taste, as in England, but generally 
with logs and mud, as in Poland and Russia, With 
timber he generally forms also his fences, though 
thorn and other live hedges are planted in some of 
the earlier-cultivated districts. 

“ The usual practice of settlers with capital may 
be very well exemplified in the case of Birksgox. 
This gentleman having purchased an estate of 1440 
acres, in the Illinois, and .fixed on that part of it 
which he intended as his future residence and farm, 
‘the first act was building a cabin, about two hun- 
dred yards from the spot where the house was to 
stand. This cabin is built of round straight logs, 
about a foot in diameter, lying upon each other, 
and notched in at the corners, forming a room 
eighteen feet long by sixteen; the intervals be- 
tween the logs “ chunked,” that is, filled with slips 
of wood; and “mudded,” that is, daubed with a 
plaster of mud; a@ spacious chimney, built also of 
logs, stands like a bastion at one end; the roof is 
well covered with four hundred clup-boards of clett 
oak, very much like the pales used in England for 
fencing parks. A hole is cut through the side, 
called. very properly, the “door (the through),” 
for which there is a “ shutter,” made also of cleft 
oak, and hung on wooden hinges. All this has 
been executed by contract, and well executed, for 
twenty dollars. I have since added ten dollars to 
the cost, for the luxury of a floor and ceiling of 
sawn boards, and it is now a comfortable habita- 
tion.’ , 

“ An example of a settler who began with capi- 
tal only sufficient to pay the first instalment of 
eighty dollars of the price of 160 acres of land is 
given by the same author, who had the informa- 
tion from the settler himself. Fourteen years ago 
he ‘ unloaded his family under a tree,’ on his present 
estate, where he has now two hundred acres of 
excellent land, cleared and in good cultivation, 
capable of prodacing from eighty te one hundred 
bushels of Indian corn per acre. The poor emi- 
grant, having collected the eighty dollars, repaired 
to the Jand-office, and entered his quarter section, 
then worked his way, without another cent in his 

cket, to the solitary spot which was to be his 
uture abode, in a two-horse wagon, containing his 
family and his little all, consisting of a few blankets, 
a skillet, his rifle and his ax. Arriving in the 
spring, after putting up a little log cabin, he pro- 
ceeded to clear, with intense labor, a plot of ground 
for Indian corn, which was to be their next year’s 
support; but for the present, being without means 
of obtaining a supply of flour, he depended on his 
gan for subsistence. In pursuit of the game, he 
was compelled, after his day’s work, to wade 
through the evening dews, up to his waist in long 

rass or bushes; and, returning, found nothing to 
? on but a bear’s skin on the cold ground, exposed 
to every blast through the sides, and every shower 
through the open roof of his wretched dwelling, 


‘in every district. 








ISS 


which he did not even attempt to close, till the 
proach of winter, and often not then. Under such 
distresses of extreme toil and exposure, debarred 
from every comfort, many valuable lives have 
which have been char, to the climate. The.in. 
dividual whose case is here included, had to 

the little grain he could procure twelve miles to be 
ground, and remembers once seeing at the mil] 8 
man who had brought his corn sixty miles, apd 
was compelled to wait three days for his tnm, 
Such are the difficulties these pioneers have to 
encounter; but they diminish as settlements 
proach each other, and are only heard of by ther 
successors. 

“The political circumstances of the United 
States affect the agriculturist both as to the cost of 
production and the value of produce. It is evident 
that the want of population mast render the price 
of Isbor high, and the produce of land low. The 
cheapness of land affords the possession of inde 

ndence and comfort at so easy a rate, that strong 
inducements of profit are required to detain men 
in the condition of servitude. Hence the hi 
price of all commodities, not simply agricultara); 
of the labor of mechanics of every description; 
and hence also the want of local markets for grain, 





because where three-fourths of the population raise” 


their own grain (which is the calculation), the re- 
maining fourth will use but a moderate proportion 
of the spare produce. The low rate of land and 
taxes and this want of home markets form the rea- 
son why the American farmer, notwithstanding the 
price of labor, affords his grain so cheap for ex- 
portation. Althongh the rate of produce is low, 
the profits of the American farmers are high, on 
account of the small capital required. 

“The Agricultural Products of the United 
States include all those of Britain and France, The 
British grains, herbage, plants and fruits are grown 
What appears at first sight very 
remarkable is, that in America the native pastures 
(except on the banks of the rivers) consist entirely 
of annuals; and that is the reason why the coun 
try is bare and black in winter; bat perennial 
grasses, when sown in the uplands, are tonnd to 
thrive in many sitnations.. The greatest quantity 
of wheat is grown in Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land. Maize ripens in all the districts, except some 
of the most northerly. Rice is cultivated in Vir 
ginia and on the Ohio; and the vine is indigenons 
in these and other provinces, though its culture has 
not yet been much attempted. Some French. cul- 
tivators are of opinion that the American ggil 
climate are unfavorable; this, howeve not 
likely to be the case, it being a native of coun 
try. The Government have established a Swiss 
colony for its culture, at Vevay, in Indiana; and 
another in Louisiana for the culture of the olivs. 
The mulberry, the cotton and the sugar-vane ate 
cultivated in Virginia, but not extensively. Sngar 
is procured plentifully in the woody d stricta, by 
tapping different species of Maple, especially the 
saccharinum, in spring; boiling the juice till it 
thickens; and then granulating it by Jetting it 
stand and drain in a tub, the bottom of which is 


pierced with small holes. The sugar obtained dogs 


little more than pay for the labor. 
“ Of the Live Stock of the United States, te 
breed of horses of English extraction is, in gene 
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mi as are the cows and hogs, in many 
cases there is no limit to the number of these that 
may be grazed in the unoccapied woods ; all: that 
the farmer has to do is to protect them from 
and wolves at particular seasons, and to keep them 
as in Russia and Switzerland, by giving them 
galt. Sheep are totally unfit for the climate and 
state of the country, though a namber of proprie- 
tors have been at ge oe in attempting to in- 
troduce the Merinos. Mutton, Brrxsrox observes, 
is alinost as abhorrent from an American palate or 
fancy as the flesh of swine from an Israelite; and 
the state of the manufactures does not give great 
encouragement to the growth of wool of any 
kind, of Merino wool less, perhaps, than any other, 
Muttcn is sold in the markets of Philadelphia at 
sbuut half the price of beef; aud the Kentuckian, 
who would have given a thousand dollars. for a 
Merino ram, would dine upon dry bread rather 
than taste his own mutton. A few sheep on every 
farm, to supply cuarse wool for domestic manufac- 
ture, seems to be all that ought at present to be at- 
tempted in any part of America that. 1 have yet 
seen. Deep woods are not the proper abodes of 
slivep. When America shall bave cleared away 
her forests, and opened her uplands to the breezes, 
they will soon be covered with fine turf, and 
flocks will be seen ranging over them here as in 
other parts of the world. 

“ Agricultural Operations in America are skil- 
fally performed by the farmers of capital, who have 
all the best implements of Europe; by the poorest 
settlers this is not the case, from want of stock; 
and by the native American farmers, from indo- 
lenée, which, according to all accounts, is their 
general defect. An American laborer is most ex- 
pert at the use of the ax.and the scythe; the 
spade he handles in a very awkward manner, and 
has no idea of banking, hedging, clipping or cut- 
ting hedges, and imany other operations known to 
every latwrer in a highly-cultivated and enclosed 
country like Britain. But the versatility of talent 
of an American laborer amply compensates for his 
inexperience in these operations, and is more use- 
fu! in his circumstances. In handling the saw, the 
hammar, and even the trowel, the British laborer 
has no chance with him. Most of them can build 
a house, mend a plow or wagon, and even the har- 
ness, and kill and dress sheep and pigs. 

“Field Labors in Ameriea require to be per- 
formed with much greater expedition than in 
England. The winter is long and severe, and the 
transition to spring is sudden; this season in many 
provinces only lasts a few weeks, when summer 
commences, and the ground becomes too hard and 
dry for the operations of tillage. The operations 
of seed-time must therefore be performed with the 

test rapidity. The climate of New York may 
# reckoned one of the best in North America. 
There the ground is covered with snow, or ren- 
dered black by frost, in the beginning of Decem- 
her, and eontinues without a speck of green till 
May. Plowing generally begins in the last week 
of April; oats are sown. in that month; and maize 
and potatoes about the middle of May. By the 
emul of May the wheat and rye which has stood the 
Winter, the spring-sown corn, the grass, arid the 


during June, July and August. Oherries ripen in 
the last: week of June; by the middle of July the 
harvest of wheat, rye, oats and barley, is half over ; 


bears | pears ripen in the beginning of August; maize, 


rye and wheat are sown during the whole of Octo- 
ber; corn is cat in the first week of September; 
peaches and apples are ripe by the end of the 
month; the general crop of potatoes is dag up in 
the beginning of November; and also turnips and 
other roots taken up and housed; a good deal of 
rain falls in September, October and November, 
and severe frosts commence in the first week of 
December, and, as above stated, continue till the 
last week of April. Such is the Itural year 
in the country of New Yerk. Live stock require 
particular attention during the long winter; and 
unless a good stock of Swedish turnip, carrot, or 
other roots, has been laid up for them, they will 
generally be found in a very wretched state in 
April and May. 

** The Civil Circumstances of the United States 
are unfavorable to the domestic enjoyments of a 
British farmer emigrating thither. any priva- 
tions must be suffered at first, and some, probably, 
for one or two generations to come. The want of 
society seems an obvious drawback; but this Brrx- 
Brox has shown not to be so great as might be 
imagined. When an emigrant settles among 
American farmers, he will generally find them a 
lazy, ignorant people, priding themselves in their 
freedom, and making little use of their privileges; 
but, when he settles among other emigrants, he 
meets at least with a people who have seen a good 
deal of the world and of lite, and who display often 
great energy of character. These can not be con- 
sidered as uninteresting, whatever may be their 
circumstances as to fortune; and, when there is 
something like a parity in this respect and in intel- 
lectual cirenmstances, the social bond will. be com- 
plete. It must be considered that one powertully 
operating circumstance must exist, whatever be 
the difference of circumstances and intellect; and 
that is, an agreement in politics both as to the 
country left and that adopted. For the rest, the 
want of society may be, to a certain degree, sup- 
plied by the press, there being a regular post in 
every part of the United States, and numerous 
American and European newspapers and periodi- 
cal works cireulated there. Birkpeck mentions 
that the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, the 
Moatlily and other magazines, and the London 
newspapers are as regularly read by him at the 

rairie in Hlinois, as they were at his farn of Wan- 
rough in Suffolk; and that all the difference is, 
that they arrive at the prairie three months later 
than they did at his British residence. We have 
seen sketches of the houses erected by this gentle- 
man, and by some others who have eettled around 
him, and we consider them by no means deficient 
either in apparent commodiousness or effect. They 
reiifd us of some of the best houses of Switzer- 
land and Norway. Birxsrox and part of his 
family were drowned in crossing the Wabash in 
1825, an event which must be deeply lamented by 
all who knew avy thing of this intelligent, enter- 
prising and benevolent character. 

“ The Want of Domestic Servants is a considera- 

ble drawback in most parts of the United States, 





fruit trees appear as forward as they are at the 
same period in England. There is very little rain 


but especially in the new settlements. Families 
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who remove into Western America, Brrxsegx ob- 
serves, should bring with them the power and the 
inclination to dispense, in a great degree, with ser- 
vants. To be easy and comfortable there, a man 
should know how to wait on himself and practice 
it. In other respects, this gentlemanand his friends 
hope to live on their estates at the prairie ‘much 
as they were accustomed to live in England.’ 

“ As a Country for a British Farmer to Emi- 
grate to, we consider the United States as superior 
to every other, in two respects: First, on account 
of its form of government, by which property is 
secure, and personal liberty greater than anywhere 
else, consistently with-publie safety, and both main- 
tained at less expense than under any government 
in the world; secondly, on account of the stock of 

eople being generally British, and speaking the 
glish language.. The only objection we have to 
America is the climate—the long and severe win- 
ter, and the rapid and hot spring and summer. 
Land equally good, and nearly as cheap, may be 
had in the south of Russia and in Poland; but who 
that knows any thing of the governments of these 
countries, would voluntarily put himself in their 
power while the United States were accessible?” 


ITALIAN HONEY BEES. 


Eps. Gengsrz Farmer: In answer to the nu- 
merous letters of inquiry pertaining to thts new 
species, allow me, through the colamns of your 
paper, to give a description of this peculiar kind 
of bee. 

When they were first introduced inte this coun- 
try, I regarded them more of a humbug than an 
improved species of honey dee, and no doubt but 
others have come to the same conclusion. But 
after due consideration and experiments for the 
past three years, I have become fully convinced of 
_ their superiority over the native bee. They seem 
to be a very tough, hardy bee, will stand the cold 
of our northern winters better, collect honey much 
faster, work earlier in the morning and later at 
night than our native kind. The queens are more 
prolific, and will brood much faster than the com- 
mon species. They will collect honey from some 
species of flowers which other bees pass by. Their 
proboscis seems to be a trifle longer, and being 
stronger ‘and more active they will frequently tear 
the anthers of flowers open to obtain the sweets, 
which the common bee will never do, and, as has 
been frequently alleged, will collect honey from 
the smaller species of red clover. Their siao is 
governed by the size of the cells where they are 
reared. If comb of other bees’ make is used, they 
will be about the same size as our common bees. 
Bat if they are allowed to build their own brood- 
comb they will be considerably larger. 

It has been frequently asserted that the Italians 
have'no weapon of defense. This is an error, as I 
learned in the early part of my experiments. I 
then thought they had instruments of warfare of 
unusual length. By careful management I find 
they are much less liable to sting than the old 
kind. Bee-keepers who are aot thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the nature of bees, would do well to 
use a fumigation pipe, which will render any swarm 
‘ perfectly manageable in less than ten seconds. 
They can. be even shook out of the hive, and not a 
hee will resent it. 





- a 
They seem to differ very materially ; 
well as in the shape of their body, a = Pile 
mon kind. Their bodies seem ‘to be he 
longer, and taper to near'a point. The w, 
all marked by a series of gold bands engi nd 
their bodies just under their wings. The wt 
are not so strongly marked. The workers dong 
ble the common yellow wasp quite as much a 
do the common kind of bees. The qneens th 
color ; some of them are a dark brown dither. 
quite light, approaching to near a gold color: bat 
the progeny of a dark queen bear the mark oy; 
as plain as a light colored one, qe 

In regard to their moral habits I can not 
very favorably, unless it is for the robbery ms 
common stocks. In that capacity they Will exed 
anything I have ever seen. Being very smart and 
active, they will make their way into any og: 
hive and get a load of honey and make their 
unharmed, They will have a full hive whether j 
is a good tee d a or not; and I have fm 
quently had them fill two hives b i 
™” top - the other. harry, 

would advise all persons who en in thei 
culture to make the entrance of the hie fn 
ing the native species very small, to prevent bei 
robbed by them. The entrance of the Italig 
swarms should also be contracted to prevent their 
robbing neighboring apiaries. The Italians gy 
not so liable to rob their own species, 

Burlington, Vi., Feb., 1863. K. P. Enon 

NOTES BY 58. W, 

Eps. Geneser Farmer: I see that you fave 
grinding cobs with corn for feeding cattle. Wha 
cobs are worth $4.00 per tun as fuel and kindling. 
wood, and the potash is saved, I think they ar 
worth more as fuel than for grinding as food, 

I am making a large pile of manure from om 
cow, treating her excrements every morning with 
sawdust, turner’s shavings and coal-ashes., Eithe 
of these will condense or absorb all the. rising 
effluvia. I do not wheel it out on my lot and ga 
den oftener than once a fortnight, and not the 
until it is thoroughly mixed. That whieh I putm 
my grass patch I shall try to have fermented befon 
spreading. 

I have trenched a piece of hard clay that hs 
always heretofore laid to commons, hoping, wit 
the aid of my compost, to have it fit for a con 
crop by the 5th of May. 

I have a bushel of Isabella grapes spread outa 
newspapers, up chamber, where they keep col 
but hardly freeze.. They have “shrivelled ” vey 
much, but their juice is very sweet. 

The greatest luxury I have of my own growi 
is some rough-pod butter beans, The long 
caseknife pole beans yield better, but they are nd 
as rich, neither are the Limas. 

“Old Hurricane,” in the Country Gentlema, 
tells the true story of carrot-growing. Beets a 
more prolific, and may be got at half the expens 
and I find that the long blood beet is sweeter tha 
carrot. It will not grow as large as the Weorsdl 
but may be set closer together. I grew enought 
my cow on a very small space. 
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Sueer 1x Kansas.— The editor of the Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Conservative, gives an account of a visit to a 
farm in that neighborhood, where there are 1,225 sheep. 
Thirty of them were bought in Vermont, two hundred in 
Michigan, and four hundred in Iowa, He says: 

“ them are “proud as a sheep” of their lineage, 
ett iatioat Seeds, and cost as high as two hundred 
and fifty dollars each. They are the 8 anish Merino, the 
Paular Merino, the French Merino and the sayory South 


Downs.” 
Mr. Baawes prefers the Spanish Merino for this latitude 


and raises only from that. They are hardy, compact in 
form, shear more than the French Merino, and cost less 
for keeping. His Spanish’ Merino ewes sheared from six 
to seven and one quarter pounds each, ot washed wool. 
The bucks sheared from thirteen and a half to fifteen and 
ahalf of washed wool, 

The fine sheep shear about twice as muchas the coarse, 
and fine wool is usually thirty per cent. higher than 
coarse wool. 

He expects to shear 5,500 Ibs of wool in the spring.— 
At fifty-five cents per lb, this wool will bring in the 
pleasant little income of $3,025. And in addition to the 
wool, there is fifty per cent. increase in the lambs. Last 
year Mr. Barnes raised three hundred lambs from five 
hyndred sheep, and next spring he counts upon seven 
hundred lambs. 

The cost of keeping the sheep is less than one dollar a 
year each. 


Rreepinc Ewes SHOULD NoT Be FED Too Hieuty.—S. S. 
Rawpat, the well-known sheep-breeder and author, gives, 
in the Country Gentleman, his views concerring the great 
mortality among young lambs in the Spring of 1862. In 
many sections, particularly in Western New York, they 
appeared to be wanting in physical development at their 
birth, and a thousand died in a short time thereafter. 
Mr. Raxpaxt isof opinion that the difficulty was largely 
owing to the too close confinement and high feed of the 
pregnant ewes during the month of February. Fullness 
of flesh in the mother is unfavorable’ to the well-being 


_of the offspring before birth. ‘They should be strong and 


healthy, but. not fat. It ts recommended to allow apimals 
in this condition, succulent food, as roots; to feed spar- 
ingly with grain, and not to crowd them in poorly 
ventilated sheds. They need protection from storms, 
particularly rain, with plenty of exercise and pure 
air. 


Setiixe tar Woot on tae Saeep’s Back.—This is now 
being done to a considerable extent, at high prices. The 
Cleveland (Ohio) Wool Grower & Manufacturer of Feb. 
19th, says: . 

It is interesting to witness the excitement which is 
being created in this city, and through the West, in refer- 
ence to the incoming clip. From present, indications, it 
is safe to conclude that three-fourths of the wool now on 
the sheep’s backs, avill be sold before the first of March. 
Very large quantities have been contracted at sixty cents.) 
A very responsibje/man in this county, states to us he 
had refused eighty cents for his next clip, and the samples 
shown, weighed last year fro séven to eighteen lbs. per 

¥et this man wisely refused to contract, Wools 
in this State, or in the West, are freely contracted for at 
fifty cents, thus ranging from fifty to eighty ‘cents for the 
néxt elip. 








Oxe Huyxprep and Forty-rrve Mives Or Surer.—The 
New York Times of Feb. 21st, says: 


Few persons are aware of the extent to which sheep are 
sold in this city. Including Tecejved at the four 
public market places, and those sent directly to batchers 
an average of over 10,000 live sheep yweek were 
slaughtered in this ci sering the = year. Besides 
these, there are at } 1,000 carcasses received 
weekly. If the whole number were driven in at one time, 
three abreast, allowing four feet of space for each sheep, 
the line would extend) from New York to Albany, a dis- 
tance of over 145 miles. 

Since the commencement of the war, the demand for 
wool has so greatly increased that farmers are es 
largely to their flocks. They find that, with the hig 
prices of wool and the good demand for lamb and mutton, 
ey is one of the most profitable ‘branches ot 
farming, and they are now holding back their stock. 

In former years the thin ewes have been bought up by 
farmers for store sheep, at $1,50a88 per*head. Of late 
this class has been mostly kept in the country. Those 
sent to market have been bong ht up by butchers at $8a&4 
cach. Contrasting with this class are a limited numberof 
extra large fat sheep, usdally sent in about the holidays 
and sold at high prices. A féw’have brought as high as 
$15a$20 each. Three full-blooded Leicester sheep, from 
Canada, were recently sold toa butcher of this city at $70. 
They dressed 471 Ibs. The pelts would bring $3,75 each, 
which would leave the cost of the mutton a little over 12 
cents per pound. In view of these figures it is safe to 
advise the raising of more sheep and fewer dogs, 


Scas en Sueer.~-Col. Harnis, of the Ohio Farmer, ina 
recent letter to his paper from Richland County, Ohio, 
says that this disease is'very prevalent in all that district. 
He says: 


“The cause of its sudden development may be attrib- 
uted to the peculiar season; at, any rate the thing is be- 
coming serious. TI believe the generally Fercived theory 
of Scab is the presence of parasitic insects burrowing in 
the skin of the sheep, and thus causing du irritation, fol- 
lowed by feverishness, and finally by death, or loss of 
fleece and all merchantable condition. 

“Any treatment of the Scab must be aimed at the de- 
struction of the mites whieh infest the cuticle. In warm 
weather this can be accomplished by dipping the sheep in 
a solution of tobacco, or by smearing with tobacco ont 
ment, or red —~ saat at the same time feeding floar 
of sulphur in meal. 

“A resort to this treatment imcold weather and while the 
sheep are in full fleece, is difficult and dangerous, but:the 
present emergency may justify the experiment; in which 
case it will be necessary to keep the sheep carefully 
housed except when very fair days. Separate the dis- 
eased animals as, much as possible from the well ones, and 
use the precewieaaaa means’ of feeding sulphur to all 
such as do not yet show signs of the disease. The pre 
ventive will be of.more Service than the cute.” 


“Grow More. Woo..”—This ‘cry is heard throughout 
the land. A gentleman writes from New York to the 
Cleveland Wook Grower & Manufacturer, as follows : 


. The manufeeturers of wool in. this country require 
more of.the raw material grown here than is done. Is it 
not a singular fact that while we are exporting food to all 
quarters of the globe, producéd in the West and brought 
here for shipment at great expense, waeare importing 
wool fourteen. tho miles transportation as well as 
from Great ee the annual! rent of land is as 
much as a acre is in Wisconsin and other 
great States. We shall consume this year sixty million 
pounds of foreign wool; at the same time the home grower 
never prospered ‘as ‘highly and his prdspetts for the com- 
ing.¢erop are brilliant, Good farming! requires .an 
ebundance of sheep, and in my observation, of too long a 
period to be written, I have never known a skillful wool- 
grower who did not make it profitable, 

Mutton is as dear in this market as it is in London. 
Cannot you stir the great farming interest of this country 
to give double the attention to ppeee husbandry, and re- 
lieve ourselves Of the burden of ps ng sb many millions 
away for an article we can so well supply ? 
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OUR PRIZE FLOWERS. 





A rFrrenp asks for a short description of the 
varieties of the flowers which we send to the ladies 
who have sent us five subscribers to the Genesee 
Farmer, at 60 cents a year, with some remarks on 
their cultivation. 

The list is as follows: 


1. Balsams, 2. Portulacca, 

8. Dwarf Convolvulus, 4. Mignonette, 

5. Coreopsis, 6. Sweet Elisium, 

7. Candytuft, 8. Phlox Drummondii, 


9. Mourning Bride, 10. Giant Fmperor Aster, 
. Asters, (assortm’t) 12. Double Zinnia, 

. Ten-Week Stock, 14. Golden Bartonia, 

. Hyacinth Flowered 


Larkspur, 16. Salpiglossis, 
17. Verbenas, 18. Pansy, 
19. 4*roclinium, 20. Helichrysum. 


The two last are Everlasting Flowers, a class of 
plants that are now attracting much attention, for 
making wreaths and winter boquets. 

The Double Zinnia is one of the most popular 
novelties. It originated with Virmorin & Oo., of 
Paris, in 1860, and is regarded as a great acquisi- 
tion. It is sometimes as large and as double as the 
Dahlia. , 

The Balsam, or Lady Slipper, is well known. It 
has been greatly improved, and the flowers are 
now frequently as large and double as the rose. 





BALSAM, OR LADY’S SLIPPER. 
They should always be transplanted once or twice, 
go as to check the growth of leaves, and favor the 
- development of the flowers, 
The Asters are well known. They were intro- 
duced from Ohina in 1780, and were known as 


Chiza Asters. They were at first single, bus 
Germans soon obtained them double, and mis 


for along time known as German Asters, On y 








GIANT EMPBROR ASTER IX FLOWER. 

the most popular novelties is the Giant Emperw 
Aster, a cut of which we annex. There are many 
varieties, and in addition to the above we send m 
assorted collection, 

Portulacca is one of our favorite flowers, We 
know of nothing more beantiful than a good sal 
bed of them. They can be readily transplanted, 








PORTULACCA. 
but it is usual to sow the seed where they are it 





tended to remain, They spread rapidly, and wil 
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soon cover the ground. They like a warm aspect, 
aod will flourish in the dryest soil. 

The Ten-Week Stock isa beautifal, and every 
way desirable flower. It grows from a foot to 
eighteen inches high, with a stiff, branching stem, 


GERMAN TEN-WEEK STOCK. 
The plants can be transplanted when young, but if 


allowed to grow much after they have shown the 


third pair of leaves, are Jiable to injury by removal. 

Golden Bartonia is a brilliant California flower. 
The inside of the petals have a metalic lustre, so 
much so, that in the language of Dr. Linney, “ one 
would think they must be composed of something 
more solid and enduring than the delicate and per- 
ishing tissues of a flower.” The seed should be 
sown in a moist soil, and in a sheltered spot, as the 
plants are liable to be brokengby the wind. They 
are very difficult to transplant. 


of Phlox Drummondii, They can be sown in a 
hvt-bed, or cold. frame and transplanted, or sown 


PHLOX DRUMMONDH. 
in the open ground where they are intended to 
remain. E 

Coreopsis, Sweet Elisium, Mourning Bride and 


CANDYTUFT. 
Candytuft, are general favorites, and deserve to be. 
Mignonette is an old favorite with every lady. 





We know of nothing more beautiful than a bed 


Ite fragrance is delicious, Sow in rows, a foot 
apart. 1 
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The Larkspurs are old favorites. The Hyacinth 
flowered is an excellent variety. Sow in drills, a 


ROCKET LARKSPUR. 
foot apart, and thin out the plants four inches in 
the drills. 
The Dwarf Convolvulus is a beautiful form of 


DWARF CONVOLVULUS. 


about 18 inches high, and should stand about a 
foot apart. A bed of them is very beautiful. 


—=— 
Salpiglossis has a fannel-shaped flower, somewhat 
resembling the Petunia. It is a Chinese plant, and 


flowers best on a dry, warm soil. 


SALPIGLOSSIS. 

Verbenas are the best of all bedding-ont plants, 
It is usyal to procure the plants from the nursery, 
but a lady informs us that she has excellent success 
in raising them for seed. . They are of course better 
sown in a hot-bed, but she started them in a bor 
of sand, in the house, 


HELICHRYSUM. 

One great error in sowing annuals is in burying 
the seed too deep. Another is in sowing befofe 
the ground is warm. It should be made as mellow 
as possible. We trust or lady friends will be 
pleased with our selection, and that the seeds will 
all grow and prove a source of enjoyment through- 
out the whole summer. When. convenient, it is 


better to start the plants in a hot-bed, and _pick 
them out into a cold-frame or some warm, shelfered 





border before the final planting. 
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= 
A BEAUTIFUL RUSTIC CHAIR. 


Two oak trees of very large dimensions were re- 
gently found under the bed of the river Dun, which 
are believed to have been thus buried for upward 
of two thousand years. From the fragments, after 
about two hundred cubic feet of timber had been 


secured, Mr. Coxttinson fabricated a rustic chair, 
which is now in the possession of W. Cnapwicx, 
Esq., of Arksey, near Doncaster, England. The 
chair, as will be seen from the accompanying cut 
of it, is exceedingly artistic and beautiful. 





Tue Wuirse Wittow ror Hepees.—The farmers 
in Illinois are greatly excited in regard to an al- 
leged discovery that the White Willow will make 
a fence capable of turning stock. A pig, it is said, 
can not get through them. The discovery is said 
to be worth millions of dollars to the farmers of 
the State, and will doubtless put a few thousands 
in the hands of those who have the Willows to sell. 





New Evyetisn Roses,—The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
thinks that the new rose “John Hopper”? is in 
every way a first-rate variety, and that the same 
may be said of the “ Beauty of Waltham,” which 
has been only proved the past summer, and has 
kept up its character from the beginning to the 
end of tRe season. 

Tue best label for fruit trees, shrubs, &c., is a 
strip of tin about eight inches long and an inch 
wide, tapering to-a point at one end. Paint this 
with white lead and mark the name with ‘an awl, 
scratching it through the paint. Bend the pointed 
end around a small limb of the tree, which expands 
to its growth. 








CULTIVATE YOUR ORCHARDS. 


Eps, Ggnesre Farmer: “Will it pay” to de- 
vote a piece of land exclusively to an orchard, and 
expend largely in manure and cultivation of the 
same? Let facts answer—facts derived from the 
best authority and my own observation. 

There stands an apple tree in the garden formerly 
occupied by Sern Coorzy, Esq., in South Harford 
Village, Washington county, N. Y., of the Green- 
ing variety, which came into the possession of Mr. 
Cooxxy about fhe year 1841, in the usual condition 
of trees in careless culture, having previously pro- 
duced occasional crops of apples. He set about 
pruning, washing and manuring thoroughly. The 
top being thick and low prevented cultivation un- 
der it. When thoroughly pruned he attempted to 
plow under the tree, but found the ground a com- 
plete web of roots. He ceased immediately the 
use uf the plow, and used the hoe to destroy veg 
etation and incorporate a considerable quantity of 
nightsoil with the ground, keeping it clean from 
weeds during the season. In the fall he gathered 
fifteen bushels of fine apples, which was the least 
quantity it produced in any one of the next 
twelve years. Two years of this time he gathered 
each yeer fifty Seabee. The tree received an an- 
nual supply of manure of the ordinary kinds, and 
the usual culture with the hoe. Standing under 
the tree with Mr. ©. in September of 1850, we 
judged there were twenty-five bushels on it; but 
when gathered there were thirty-five bushels. 
About 1854 Mr. ©. sold his place, and in 1856 I 
culled to see the tree, and found that Mr. A. had 
occupied it the last two years; that he had not be- 
stowed any manure or attention upon it; that it 
yielded, the first year of his occupancy, a fair 
crop; “but,” said he, “this fall it did not yield 
two bushels, and they were of an inferior quality.” 
The reason was obvious, 

Now we will suppose the average crop of apples 
on this tree was thirty-three bushels per anuiin, 
worth 50 cents per bushel, which would make fuur 
hundred and twenty-nine bushels in the thirteen 
years. This amounts to $214.50, or $16.50 an- 
nually, from which, if you please, deduct $3.80 for 
i marketing, and $1.70 tor cultivation, 
and you have $11.50 profit from the tree annually, 
which, allowing it to occupy four rods of ground, 
or forty trees per acre, and allowing each tree to 
produce an equal quantity, the profits of one acre 
of orchard would be $460 a year. Now, if one 
tree, with good culture, is made to yield a givcu 
profit, then ten or a thousand, with equal culture, 
can be made to produce the same. 

Benjamin Hoyt, of New Canaan, Conn., plant- 
ed, in 1853, one hundred and fifty apple trees on 
one acre and fifteen rods of ground. It was culti- 
vated with corn and buckwheat till 1860, when it 
was cultivated without a crop, yet receiving a rep- 
ular dressing of manure. It commenced bearing 
in 1856, and increased in quantity yearly tili 1861, 
or the eighth year from planting, when it yielded 
$500 from the sale of apples—a large number of 
the trees yielding two barrels and more of the 
finest fruit. I could fill a volume with similar 
facts. ; 

Say, ye skeptical, careless orchardist, will it pay 
to cultivate your orchards? 

Elgin, Ili., February, 1863. D. ©. Scorizup, 
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Miscellancons, 

Avraors axp Crirco.atine Lisrariss.— Writing @ 
book, as we may believe, was once a serious undertaking, 
and a man anxiously counted its cost before he took the 
plunge. He had to satisfy himself that he had some- 
thing to say which had not been said before; or, if it had 
been said before, that he could say it in a wiser and 
better manner. The few who read in those days read 
slowly and carefully, and no book could hope to secure 
their attention without some origivality of thought or 
information. But all this is past and gone, and a new 
order of things reigns in its stead. Men and women now 
rush into print as ducklings take to water, for all the 
world reads and reads very rapidly. The appetite of the 
public for food of the lightest kind, which may be easily 
bolted, is enormous, and the commissariat service for the 
supply of this want is carried on by the circulating libra- 
ries. Everywhere they have sprung up, and their 
organization embraces the remotest part of the kingdom. 
On that day, however, when the gréat account shall be 
closed, and every child of Adam be debited with what is 
his a terrible store in fear of “vocations” missed, and 
wasted hours will have been recorded against Mr. Mudie* 
and the class of which he is the most conspicuous mem- 
ber. Were it not for them. how mauy a man and woman 
now desperately working the present line of sentiment, 
or painfully bringing into a hard world the tiniest of 
little jokes, would have been doing simple addition sums 
at a desk, or mending a baby’s stocking, with profit and 
comfort to all concerned therein. The book-maker is the 
child and darling of the circulating library, and a duti- 
ful child itis. Wheentire surface of the earth is searched 
by the little creature in quest of sustenance for the 
author of its being.—London Review. 

ee Se ete 

Josrpaine.—If the Duke of Lenchtenberg should ulti- 
mately be chosen to occupy the vacant throne of Otho, it 
will add to the singularity of the fortunes, which, since 
the fall of Napoleon have attended the descendants of 
Josephine, as the star of Napoleon’s destiny. No royalty 
is now to be found among the relations of Napoleon, ex- 
cept in the descendants of the discarded wife. The 
grandson of Josephine is Emperor of France. Another 
of her descendants was married to the Queen of Portugal. 
Of her granddaughters ohe was Queen of Sweden, an- 
other still lives as Empress Dowager of Brazil. The 
great-grandson may be King of Greece. 





A Comp.imext.—An old minister of the Church of 
Scotland was often obliged to employ assistants during 
the latter part of his life. One of those was vait of his 
qualifications as a preacher, but affected to be quite em- 
barrassed by any compliment on that score. The old 
divine, after the sermon, went up to the probationer and 
was going to shake hands with him. Anticipating noth- 
ing short of high-flown praise, the young man exclaimed, 
“My good sir, no compliments, no compliments.” “Na, 
na,” replied the pastor, “now-a-days I am glad o’ any- 
body ” 


—*Mr. Mudie has in London the most extensive Circglating 
Library im the world. He lends books in all purts of England. 
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Deprus or Mines tn EncGiann.—An English journal, 
after valuing the total product of the mines of Great 
Britain at £41,491,102 per annum, and computing that 
Eng!and’s supply of coal will last at least seven bundred 
years longer, at the present rates of consumption, give, 
the depth to which the bowels of the earth have been 
pierced in England. The coal-pit at Dunkenfield, jn 
Cheshire, is 1,004 feet below the surface to the point 
where it intersects the “ Black Mine Coal,” a seam that is 
four feet six inches thick, and of the best quality for do. 
mestic and manufacturing purposes; from this point » 
further depth of 500 feet has been attained by means of 
an engine plane in @ bed of coul, so great that a greg 
portion of the coal is raised from the enormous depth of 
2,504 feet. 

At Pendleton, near Manchester, coal is daily worked 
from the enormous depth of 2,504 feet; and the coal of 
Wigan is brought from 1,778 feet below the surface 
Many of the Durham colleries are equally deep and far 
more extended in their subterranean labyrinths. Some 
of those, and others in Cumberland, are worked far oyt 
under the bed of the sea. 

Doleoath tin mine, in Cornwall, is now working at 
1,800 feet from the surface, and is rapidly sinking deeper, 
The depth of Tresvean, a copper mine, is 1,186 feet. Many 
other tin and copper mines are approaching these depths; 
and, under the Atlantic waves, man is pursuing his labors 
daily at half a mile from the surface. 





“Don’t Borner Mz.”—A certaia old lady called May 
Shaw, who had been dumb for fifty or sixty years, was 
one day moved to wrath by being told to go on am 
errand, Indignation brought back her faculty of utter. 
ance, and she exclaimed, “ Don’t bother me/” Mr, 
Punch thinks that the statues of a good many deceared 
celebrities whose silence has been genuine, but to whose 
supposed beliefs, opinions, prepbesies and sentiments 
reference is pressingly made by their descendents, would, 
if “stones were know to speak,” open their mouths to 
much the same effect as May Shaw in answer to the 
majority of appeals now made to them. 





Farewell, my son! Oh blessed thought, 
He can not go where God is noi— 

And where He is there goodness reigns, 
And Love fulfils what Love orduins, 

On Northern hills, ow Southern plains, 
In wintry chills, in sommer rains— 

In deadly confl:et—blessed thonght, 


He can not be where God is not. [ 7ranseriph, 





AcricottoraL Currexcy.—A gentieman in an inland 
town tendered a dollar bill to pay a charge of sixty 
cents, and was gravely offered forty squash seeds to rep- 
resent the balance due him. 





Masrer Jones, can you tell me what the dark ages 
were? I guess they were the ages before spectacles wert 
invented. 





Your goodness overpowers me, #8 the gentleman mut 
mured to the champaigne when he couldo’t rise from 
his chair. 





I sHaut never be able to make this passage out, as Sir 
John Ross said when he couldn't find his way to th 
North Pole. 
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~ Poung People’s Page. 


PUSSY’S PETITION. 


All for killing a robin! 
I thought twould be very fine, 
If from a ee little redbreast, 
My darling kittens could dine. 
fo | climed high up in the tree-top, 
And took him right out of his nest, 
Aronnd-eyed and plump litie robin, 
With down on his pretty breast. 


All for killing a robin! 
Are they sny better than mice? 

I heard one last night in the pantry, 
And pounced on aim in a trice, 

And you called me “a nice old pussy;” 
But mousey was sleek and fair, 

And his eyes were brighter than robin’s, 
And shiny and sleek was his hair. 


All for killing a robin! 
Now, Johnny, pray do tell me why 
The febin is better than mousey, 
The reason [ can not desery. 

I am sure, to that old mouse mother 
Her eweet little mouse 1s as dear, 
As round-eyed and plump little robin 

To the redbreast, with 80 


All for killing a robin! 
O listen, dea: boy, to my woe. 
Now don’t drown your poor old pussy ; 
Come, Come, let me scamper and go, 
Just think of my three frisking kittens, 
So cunning and happy at play: 
They’! wew for their old cat mother, 
lt she does not come near them all day. 


All for *iling a robin! 
There, Johnny, you merciful boy, 
I knew your kind heart would be softened; 
I'll scamper away now for joy. 
Pil try and. do betier, dear Johnny; 
Butif sometimes I do disobey, 
Remember, I'm only a pussy, 
And ake some allowances, pray. [CAild’s Paper. 





HINTS ON SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


NUMBER TWO. 


Tas first step toward the cultivation of the mind may 
be taken independent of books. That step is to acquire 


ababit of observation, or examination, It is one thing 
to look gt an object, but it is quite a different thing to ex- 
amine it. A great many men receive but little more 
benefit from their eyes than a blind man does from his. 
Let ¢ careless person enter a room, remain in it an hour, 
sad he will go forth perfectly ignorant of the size, shape 
and contents of the room. He may be able to recall one 
or two things which have actually forced themselves 
upon his attention, but they will be all that he can specify. 
For instance, he may be certain that he entered the room 
by a door, that he sat down upon a chair or sofa, and 
that there was or was not some other person in the room. 
He may possess indistinct notions of a number of other 
things or circumstances; but this is not knowledge. 
Men very frequently make themselves ridiculous in a 
court-room by displaying iguorance which would shame 
achild ten years old, and which has arisen simply from 
inattention and carelessness, 

It 1s just as easy to be attentive and observing as inat- 
tentive and unobserving. How many boys who read 
this artiele can tell the different kinds of soil on their 
father’s tarin? And yet they have run all over the farm 
& great many times. How many of them can tell the dif- 


ferent kinds of trees in the woods, and whether or not 
every piece of woods is composed of the same varieties 
of trees? These are facts which are very simple, and 
which they bave opportutities of learning every day; 
yet very few boys could answer the above questions. Do 
not understand by what has been said that merely notic- 
ing the different kinds of soil and trees would enable any 
one to tell their names; but it is certain that the boy who 
notices such differences will not rest until he has learned 
the names which are applied to the different kinds of 
trees and soils. 

The impulse which the habit of noticing things gives 
to seek information about them, is one of the greatest 
benefits which result from the habit. And here I would 
observe that children should never hesitate to ask ques- 
tions about things which have attracted their attention. 
If one person can not tell them what they wish to know, 
or through a mean and contemptible nature will not, let 
them try some one else. They should not be satisfied 
until they have obtained the knowledge they seek for. A. 
great deal of harm is done by checking this inquiring 
spiritin children. It ought rather to be cultivated, with 
proper restrictions as to time and place, for it is generally 
an indication of a commendable desire to obtain knowl- 
edge. 

uppose we take a more particular case, in order to 
show how much thought may be suggested by a little ex- 
amination of a particular object. 

Take a common dinner-table. It would be perfectly 
easy to write one book or tweuty (not about the table 
itself) but on subjects which an, examination of it would 
suggest. First, let us consider the material of which it 
is made. This is wood. ts that all one can think about 
it? Let us see. What is wood? It is a coarse-grained 
substance, hard, lighter than water, burns readily, lasts a 
long time, and is employed in building houges, vessels, 
bridges, fences, and innumerable other purposes. I have 
mentioned enough to show what a multitude of thoughts 
are suggested by the simple question, What is wood? 
Let some of my little readers see how large a list they 
can write of articles made of wood. But 1s the wood in 
the table in its natural condition? This question carries 
us to immense forests, resounding with the blows of axes 
wielded by stardy woodmen. e see the large trees 
stripped of their branches and converted into logs. 
These will be transported down narrow streams, ooue 
by floods, to some broad river, upon whose bosom they 
wiil float to some large city. Then we follow them to 
the saw-mill, and here we will leave them to be trans- 
formed into boards, planks and beams preparatory to 
being finished for the articles we have noticed above. 

Let us axk now how the table is made. This brings to 
mind the number of trades necessary to prepare the tools 
by which the wood is prepared and put together in the 
form of atable. That will lead us to the different kinds 
of metals, for we wonld find, on examination, that most 
all of the useful metals are employed in the construction 
of our tabie. Then the different parts of the table are 
fastened together by glue and screws. What a wonderful 
thing glue is, and how usefal and important. Glue is 
made from the bone: of animals. But I have not space to 
tell how. The screws are used to fasten the leaves of the 
table to it by means of hinges, and are made of steel. 
What a world of thought the word steel suggests! What 
could the civilized world do without it? 

This is a slight sketch of what might be written with a 
table for a text. {tis not necessary for me to write any 
more on this text. Enough has been said to show how 
much ean be said about what a ype is. 

I hope a good many boys and girls will try and profit 
by what I have said. Let them take familiar objects, and 
see how much they can say about them. This will make 
them examine carefully what they wish to write or talk 
about, and they will soon acquire a habit of observation, 
The exercise of this habit will do more to convince them 





of its value than anything I can say. Suerwoop. 
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Wadies Department, 


——————eeeeEoeeeee 


THE HERRING-BONE STITCH. 


We give two illustrations of the herring-bone stitch, 
which is again being used to ornament ladies’ and child- 
ren’s dresses. It is a neat finish for a hem or the edge of 














8 ruffle, and is frequently used just above the em- 
broidery, when it is joined to any plain material. In 
colored cottons it is quite ornamental, and is tsed with 





no other trimming on children’s dresses. Everyone who 
learned to sew forty years ago will remember this stitch, 
but it may be new to some of our readers. 





ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS, 


Contributed to the Genesee Farmer, 


Ome et.—Six eggs, the whites beaten toa stiff froth and 
the yolks well beaten; a teacup of warm milk, with a 
tablespoontul of butter melted in it; a tablespoonful of 
flour, with a'little of the milk and poured to the milk; a 
teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper. Mix all except 
the whites; add those last; bake immediately in a flat 
pan or spider on coals, and when the bottom is done 
cover it with an iron sheet having coals on it; slip a 
knife under the omelet and double it together. Boiled 
ham cut fine, or chopped herbs, are an improvement. 





Poor Man’s Puppine.—One cup of sour milk; one- 
half cup of molasses; two eggs and a little salt; one- 
half teaspoonful of saleratus, and flour enough to make a 
thick batter; one cup of seeded raisins. Boil in a mold 
two or three hours. 





Sorr Gincersreap.—One cup of sugar; one of mo- 
lasses; four and a half cups of flour; one cup of water; 
one cup of butter; one teaspoonful of soda; two eggs, 
and two tablespoonfuls of ginger. 





Superior Cooxies.—Three eggs; two cups of sugar; 
two-thirds of a cup of butter; one cup of sweet milk; 
two teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar and one of soda; carro- 
way seed. 





Wesr Poist Caxe.—One pound of sugar; one pound 
of flour; one-half pound of butter; ‘five eggs; one cup 
of sour cream; one teaspoonful of pearlash, 





JamBLes—Three eggs; one cup of butter; two cups of 
sugar; one-half cup of milk or cream; one teaspoonfal 


Hop Yeast.—A handful of good hops; three pints y 


water; two potatoes; one tablespoonful. of TO laages 
Mix as thin as pancakes, \ 





Hatt’s Journal of Health has some sensible Temarhy 
are two—first, cooling off too soon after exercise: 
getting thoroughly chilled while in a state eee 
having been over-heated.” Dyspeptics are peculia 
liable to cold, and should avoid draughts and take every 
precaution against being chilled. This is as importast 
as close attention to diet. As with this class of invalids 
a cold rarely goes to the lungs immediately, ‘but is only 
manifested by a severe headache, or an agyuray ation of al 
the ordinary unpleasant symptoms of that disease, the 
cause of the consequent illness is not recognized, Stayg 
ing on a damp floor after the body has become heated by 
exercise, as women often do when they are washing 
is a source of much ill-health, and has been faty 
to many women. One very common way of becoming 
chilled and of taking a severe cold, is by going tos 
cool place after being heated, or by lying down on a bel 
or hair-cloth sofa, (one of the most rapid absorbents of 
heat,) with no covering, after a person: has become 
fatigued by some exertion. The perspiration is suddenly 
checked, and a severe illness is frequently the result 
Cold baths daily, sleeping with an open window anj 
warm clothing, are the most effectual preventives against 
cold. “When you know that you have taken cold, do 
three things: First, eat nothing; second, go to bed ani 
get warm as quickly as possible; third, either drink 
freely of cold water or of some hot herb tea. Bathing 
the feet in hot water, or placing bottles of hot water in 
the bed and getting the feet very warm in that way, ar 
also excellent. If these remedies do not produce relief 
in forty-eight hours, the cold is a serious iliness, and 
ought not to be trified with or experimented upon.” 





Sociery.—The pleasure of Society depends almost en» 
tirely upon women, Gentlemen expect to be entertained, 
and as that must be done by women, upon them rests the 
responsibility of making society what it should be. The 
pleasure of an evening’s entertainment is graduated 
upon the capacity of the hostess to interest her guests ia 
each other, and her identity should be lost in her efforts 
to make every one at their ease. At home a lady should 
never strive to make herself the centre of attraction, but 
to make her guests feel that they have done themselves 
justice, and that they have had their due share of atte» 
tion. This will win her more admiration than the mest 
brilliant conversation at the expense of others, could 
possibly do. The great secret cf true enjoyment, in it 
self is self-forgetfulness. If you strive to entertuin 
others rather than to be entertained, you will gain both 
ends. Some ladies will enter a drawing-room or a social 
circle, where every person and neighbor appears like a 
iceberg, and the whole atmosphere is chilly and com 
strained, and by their genial nature and well-timed 
playfulness, throw sunshine and warinth all over the 
room. Tact—that greatest of social virtues—is only 
obeying the Golden Rule, in its fuilest, broadest and 





of pearlash ; flour enough to roll them out. 


most refined sense. 
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New Premioms.—We desire to call the attention of our 
friends to the following list of Premiums: 

1. For one subscriber at sixty cents, we will send by 
return mail a copy of the Rural Annual & Horticultural 
Directory for 1860. Price twenty-five cents. 

2. For five subscribers at sixty cents, we will send a 
copy of Emerson & Flint's new book—TZhe Manual of Ag- 
rwulture—or Mrs. Hale's Modern Cookery Book, The Horse 
and his Diseases, Everybody's Lawyer, or a package of 
Flower Seeds, pre-paid, by return mail. 

8. For six subscribers at fifty cents each, ($3) we will 
send a package of Flower and Vegetable seeds, pre-paid, 
by return mail. 

4. For ten subscribers at fifty cents, we will send a copy 
of the Horse and his Diseases, or Everybody's Lawyer. 
Price $1,25. 

We have never before offered such liberal Premiums. 





Ovr Prize FLowers.—We give this month—in the Hor- 
ticultural Department—some illustrations of our Prize 
Flower Seeds. We only offered sixteen kinds, but it will 
be seen that we are better than our promise, and send 
twenty varieties. We think they will give good satisfac- 
tion. The seeds were obtained from Mr. Jonn Westey 
Joves, and are undoubtedly genuine. Mr. Jonkrs has paid 
much attention to the subject, and is a reliable and intel- 
ligent seed-grower. 

It will be seen that we offer to send one of these 
packages of seeds to every one—ladies as well as gentle- 
men—who forward us the names of jive subscribers for 
the present year at sixty cents each. 

If any of our friends wish a package of these seeds, 
they will be forwarded, pre-paid, by return mail, for $1. 
If to Canada, our friends must send Canada money, as the 
postage to Canada is very high. 





Back Votumes or tHe Geneset Farwer.—The demand 
for the back volumes of the Genesee Farmer never was so 
great as at present. We are trying to complete sets as 
rapidly as possible, and can now supply the volumes for 
1845, '46, 47, 48, °52, "58, "55, °56, "57, °58, °59, "60, 61 and 
62. The fourteen volumes will be sent, prepaid by ex- 
press, for $12.00. 

The first six volumes will be sent for $5.00. 

The last eight volumes (a complete set) will be sent for 
$7.00, or for $6.50 if the express charges are not prepaid. 

The last six volumes (1857, ’58, ’59, ’60, ’61 and ’62) 
will be sent prepaid by express for $5.00 





Tae Bounp Votumes or tHE Rurat Annvat.—We 
have reduced the price cf the bound volumes of the 
Rural Annual to $2.50. This is a rare opportunity to 
obtain acomplete set of this valuable work. Our former 
price, by mail, was $3.00. 





Norxs on toe Weatuer rrom January 157u, To Fre- 
RvaRY 151TH, 1863.—January was remarkable for its high 
temperature. The first half gave a mean, 33.30°, about 
7° above the average for twenty-six years, and the last 
half was 28.90°, or 8.5° above the mean. The month 
gave 30.8°, or 5.1° above the average. The warmest 
January was 31.8°, in 1858, and the coldest January was 
14.9°, in 1857; what a range! and in 1856 the cold was 
16.5°, and in 1838 the temperature was high, being 31.6°. 
The cold of the 17th was down to 1°, and of the day was 
9.6°. A few days of sleighing followed this cold, and 
mud continued to the end of the month. On the 29th 
was snow, which made sleighing from Palmyra to Utica, 
while no snow fell for miles on all sides of Rochester. 

Water of the month was 2.23 inches. 

Cherry birds have continued about the city, feeding on 
the fruit of the Mountain Ash, to the end of the month. 
Some robins have also been seen. 

February.—This month began warm; snow squalls on 
the 3d, which was cold, and the next was 5° below zero 
in the morning, and 6° below in the evening, and the 
mean of the day 1° below. Snow continued; and on the 
6th sleighing, and splendid on the 7th, as the riders fully 
proved. The snow was pretty well used up by the 10th, 
but on the 13th the sleighing was superb. The mean of 
this half was 23.4°, or 2.8° above the average. The 
13th and 14th were cold. Thermometer in the morning 
at 1°, at 30° at 2 P. M., and at.eve hail and rain. With 
some little mud, the wheeling has been good when the 
sleighing failed; and business has been prosecuted with 
ease and success. 

Water in this balf nearly 2 inches. 


-e- 
Casu Prizes.—The competition for our Cash Prizes has 
resulted as follows: 








Joseph B. Bowman, Blair, C. W.,...........-....+---568.... 850 
os oe Howard, wee ot Oty Still etnies 175.... 80 
I. W. Briggs, West Macedon, N. Yonss es cceeeeeseeees 160.... 20 
Geshe de hdbapem, “Ailecraig, C. W.,-...+c0se+-se+ es 110.... 15 
Henry Botsford, Amhersiburg, C. W.,..........+. 005+ 55.... 10 
Alexander Barnett, GAO) Wa, . disuse Bdboesc csdves $2.... 5 
W.J. Williamson, ‘Township, N = eae eer 
A. Farquhar, West McGillivray. hg tld A OO Wisse SB 


The clubs are much larger than we expected, and we 
return our sincere thanks to our friends for their efforts 
to increase the circulation and influence of the Genesea 
Farmer. We tully appreciate the labors of all our agent- 
friends—those who take cash prizes and those who do 
not—and it shall be our aim to make the Farmer more 
‘and more worthy of their esteem and patronage. 

It there are any who have not had their specific 
premiums, they will be sent by return mail, on receipt of 
a letter stating what is required. 

———~s .. 

Tary Give Goop Sarisraction.—-During the last month 
we have sent off several complete sets of the back 
volumes of the Genesee Farmer and Rural Annual. None, 
so far as we have heard, have been disappointed in them, 
and several gentlemen have written that they far ex- 
ceeded their expectations. There is no cheaper work on 
Agriculture and Horticulture published. It is truly an 
American Cyclopedia of Agriculture and Horticulture. 

sigs. 

We learn from C. M. Saxton, the well-known Agricub 
turrl book publisher, of New York, that he bas now ia 


the press a work on the culture of tobacco, 
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Tae Demann For Faaus.—Gold has advanced fully 20 
per cent during the. past tew weeks. It is now (Feb. 25,) 
quoted at 72 per cent. premium. The effect of this is to 
advance the price of everything a farmer bas to sell, 
Strangely enough some people do not seem to comprehend 
it. One fact ought to satisfy them of its truth. In To- 
ronto wheat sells for 90 cents to-$1 per bushel. Here in 
Rochester the same wheat 18 worth $1.70 to $1.80, and yet 
there is no duty, and the freight amounts to only a few 
cents per bushel. The truth is, acd we may as well ad- 
mit it first as last, our money has depreciated. Gold has not 
advanced. It never was so cheap as now. A Canadian 
dollar bill is worth only a dollar, and yet any one will give 
one of our three dollar bills for a two dollar Canada bill. 

As our readers know, we have all along predicted that 
the war would advance the price of land. That prediction 
seems to be on the eve of fulfilment. All over the country 
there is a great movement in real estate. Every day we 
hear of some one who has sold his farm, A friend of ours 
had a nice farm of 300 acres. A gentleman from New York 
asked him how much he would take for it. “ Fifty dollars 
an acre,” hereplied. “ / wid take it ”” und our friend found 
himself without a farm! Another farmer sold his farm 
and brought the money to this city. At the Bank they 
told him they would take his money, but could not pay 

any interest. He immediately went back and bought 
another farm from a man who had not heard the news. 
Real estate is advancing rapidly, but by no means in the 
same proportion to the advance in gold. 
dentinal ain 

“Spreit or tHe AGRicuLtoRAL ?rRess.”—This depart- 
ment of the Farmer we regard as one of its most valuable 
features. We receive all the leading agricultural journals 
of Europe and America, and endeavor each month to ex- 
tract their “spirit” for the benefit of our readers. We 
have this moment read the “proof” of our page of 
“spirit” for the present month, and were rather sur- 
prised to tind nothing in it but wool! Every article is 
about sheep! We must unconsciously have caught 


SS 

“ Waar saat I po wits uy Money ?”—A few days 
a farmer came into our office to inquire what he should & 
with some money he wished to invest. 

“If you have a mortgage on your farm,” 
“pay it up.” 

““My farm is all clear, and I do not owe a 
one.” 

“Buy another farm, if you can meet with one to suit” 

“T have land enough.” 

“Ts there any land on your farm that needs draining? 

“T guess not. It is mostly rolling land.” 

“It may be, and yet need underdraining. There an 
thousands of acres of land in Western New Yor thet 
look dry, but which is nevertheless full of Stagnan, 
water.” : 

“Perhaps so, but I do not believe my land Deedy 
draining.” 

“The fact that you have money to invest would jag 
cate as much, But when you go home take a spade an 
dig a few trenches in different parts of the farm, three 
feet deep, and see if the water will not remain in they, 
If it does the land needs draining. And if so, you ba 
better tile-drain at once. The mouey so invested will pay 
a good interest, with no danger of depreciation, Ym 
will get buck interest and principal in specie.” 

“The BawKs here don’t pay any interest.” 

“The bauks on your farm wil/, if the money is properly 
invested. Is there no low land that needs ditchingmg 
vld meadow that could be improved—ano land where th 
reaper ‘and mower can not be used ?” 

“Yes. I have an old meadow that is too rough 
mow, and the grass in spots is so coarse that the cows 
vot tke it.” 

“Just the place for your spare movey. Such a fed 
when drained and improved, often proves the richest al 
most productive land on the furm. You can not finds 
better investment—certuinly not in this city.” 


We replied 
Cout to ayy 
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Feepine Catves.—A friend of ours who has great su 








the fever. It is quite prevalent in this section, but we 
thought “cheese” was a preventive. Such does not 
seem to be the oase, though it is the best remedy yel 
discovered. 

It is possible, after all, that it is not our fault. Per- 
haps there is nothing in the papers except sheep, and we 
had to take such as we found. We do not make the 
“spirit,” we only extract it. Had we been asked, how, 
ever, what subjects were most discussed by the agricul. 
tural press, we should have said, sorghum, sugar-beet, 
tobacco, white willow and sheep, in this country, and 
steam-plowing in Europe. On reflection we are sutisfied 
that the fault isin us. We have caught the sheep fever. 
We hope to recover by next month. 
7ee 

Exciwancee & Baruy’s Catatogur.—We have received 
from Messrs. E.cwanesr & Barry, the great Nursery- 
men of this city, a copy of their new descriptive 
catalogue of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses, Flowers, 
Plants, &c. It is superbly illustrated with beautitul 
drawings of Ornamental Trees, &c. With the exception 
of the Rural Annual & Horticultural Directory, there is 
nothing which has yet appeared in this country that ap- 








cess in raising calves on skimmed milk and “om 
pudding,” adopts the following method: He never let 
the calf suck the cow, but teaches it to drink out of 
pail. When the calf is three or four days old, be take 
about a teacupful of corn meal and pours a pint of be 
water over it, stirs it up and lets it scald for o fw 
minutes. He then pours on three or four quarts of skim 
med milk, or as much as the calf wi'l drink Ip the 
meantime he has had a piece of iron heating in the stor, 
When red hot he stirs the milk with it. This “ scorching 
the milk” he considers of the greatest importance whe 
calves are fed on skimmed milk. It prevents it ftom 
scouring the calves. As ihe calf grows older he increas 
the quantity of corn-meal. When three weeks old lt 
gives at least a pint at each meal, The skimmed milk, 
first, is only twelve hours from milking, but when the 
calf is older the milk may be allowed to stand twenty-for 


or thirty-six hours before it is skimmed. 
0+ 








A rarwer sends his subscription to the Ohio Cultivalt 
and remarks: “Other folks may get along without, but! 
am satisfied that unless I have a religious and an agniet 
tural paper to lighten up my mind and heart, I shall bet 





proaches it in this respect, 


vain mano, a cripple and a botch!” 
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Tae Best at Hatr Paice.—The Rural Annual and 
Horticultural Directory for 1860 we regard as the best 
pumber of the series. It contains treatises on the planting 
and management of Fruit Trees; Dwarf Trees for Gar- 
dens, with six illustrations of actual specimens of dwarf 
pear trees, dwarf apples, dwarf cherries and dwarf plums, 
drawn and engraved expressly for the work. Alsoatrea- 
se on Ornamental Deciduous Trees, with some beautiful 
illustrations. Also a treatises on Evergreens with three 
illustrations. Nothing that has yet appeared in this 
country compares with these engravings. They were 
drawn by Hocusrarn, from actual specimens grown in 
this vicinity. These engravings are worth double the 


price of the book. 4 
There are also treatises on the American Black Rasp- 


berry, with an engraving showing the method of training. 
Also a treatise on the Diseases of Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
ana Swine. Also on insects injurious to grain, fruit and 
vegetables, with twenty-eight engravings. A treatise on 
Domestic Pigeons, with fourteen illustrations, with other 
matter of interest to every farmer and fruit grower. 

This beautiful little book we will send, prepaid, by return 


mail, to any address for 12 cents in postage stamps. 
miata 


ti 








Tas Genesee Farwea 1x Canapa.—It will be seen that 
our Canadian friends have taken all our Cash Prizes 
except two! The first Prize of $50 is taken by a club of 
fire hundred and sixty-eight subscribers. This is the 
largest club ever raised for the Genesee Farmer. 

Canada money is now at such a high premium with us, 
(although worth no more in Canada,) that for the next 
month we will let our Canadian friends, who remit in 
Canada bills or postage stamps, have the Farmer at the 
old rates of fifty cents for single copies, and thirty-seven 
anda half cents in clubs. We will also prepay the American 
postage, It is not too late to form clubs. The back 
mumbers of this year can be supplied, and they are just 
as good now as when issued. We also offer some un- 
usually liberal premiums, which will be sent. to Canada 
for clubs at the reduced rates. 

aie 

Iurproven AcricuLturaL Imptements.—G. W. Masser, 
of Gibson Co., Ind., writes us that he neglected to sub- 
scribe for the Gexesee Farmer last year and now sends for 
the last volume and the one for 1868. He says: “Iam 
anxious to see the Farmer to see if there is anything 
advertised that will help us to do the work on the farm. 
I have bought several machines that I should have known 
nothing about had it not have been for your paper.” 

There will be a great demand this season for improved, 
labor-saving agricultural implements, and those who have 
such will do well to announce the fact through the adver- 
tisiag columns of the agricultural papers. 


-e 

Hiaen Heip.—Farm laborers will be scarce the coming 
season, and tarmers would do well to engage their help 
stance. In the city everything is so high that wages 
must advance. In the country, where the men live in the 
house, there will probably not be as much difference in 


wages, 


A corresponpent sends us a slip cut-from an. English 
paper, giving an account of some “ wheat grown from 
oats and barley.” We hare seen the same-or similar 
@atements before, but are still incredulous. 
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A Goon Sommer Drinx.—A farmer in this vicinity in- 
forms us that be takes one pound Tamarack bark, one 
pound Wild Cherry: bark, one pound White Ash bark, 
and one pound Poplar bark, and puts them into a jar with 
whisky enough to cover them and lets it stand fur ten 
days. Then pour it from the bark and put it into bottles 
and cork itup. Of this, if his stomach is out of order, 
Le takes a teaspoonful in the morning. It is an excellent 
tonic. To make a beverage of it, put a teaspoonful of 
the extract into a glass of water, sweetened with tho- 
lasses, and a little acid of any kind to give it flavor. He 
thinks it the best summer drink in the world. 





’ ee 

Oxy One.—Cannot each reader of the Farmer get us 
one additional subscriber at this time? Will not you, 
kind reader, speak to your neighbor on the subject. We 
will send him the back numbers of this year, and will 
also send you for your trouble, a copy of the Rural 
Annual & Horticultural Directory for 1860, prepaid, by 
return mail. We make the same offer to our friends in 
Canada for one additional subscriber, at only fifty cents a 
year, 











-e 
Tak Rvrat Crcrorgp1a.—We can furnish complete 
sets of the Rural Annual & Horticultural Directory for the 
years 1856-7-8-9-'60-"61-"62 and '63, handsomely bound 
in two volumes, for $2,50. On receipt of the money the 
books will be forwarded, prepaid, by return mail. The 
eight volumes will be sent, prepaid, by return mail, bound 
in paper, for $1,60, or the first seven volames for $1,40. 


+o —- — 


A Goop Tiwe to Bur Froir Teees.—Nursery trees can 
still be purchased at low prices, and there never was a 
better time to buy. That they will not be as low again 
for some years seems certain. 


——- -@e 


Inquiries and Answers. 


Farw Taxes.—(B.) We cannot agree with you that 
farmers: are taxed higher than other classes. In fact we 
think they are taxed less. It is true, as you say, thatif a 
man buys @ farm worth $3,000 and pays only $1,000 
down, be bas to pay taxes on the $3,000, while in reality 
he is worth only $1,000. He pays justas much tax as his 
wealthier neighbor who is out of debt. This seems un- 
just, especially as the man owning the mortgage of $2,000 
has to pay tax on that also, so that the farm worth §3,000 
pays in reality a tax on $5,000. But we suppose it is not 
easy to obviate this difficulty, and it has one advantage, 
it serves te check speculation in real estate. 


Bean-Pianter —Vercnes ann Spverr.—Where can I 
get a good fean-Planter, and at what price? Will it plant 
corn also and at different distances ? 

Also, which is the best to sow on a rather poor piece 
of land for pasture or fodder—vetches or spurry—aud 
where can I get the seed, and the cost? Caruea. 


Wanrresivg, Barwer & Co., of Brockport, N. Y., mana- 
facturea good Bean-planter, You can learn particulars 
by addressing them. 

We doubt if spurry seed can be obtained in this country. 
Vetches are grown to a considerable extent in Canada, 
and doubtless you could get the seed from Fieurne & Co., 
seedsmen, Toronto. They are not, however, raised for 
pasture or fodder, but to cut green for soiling horses in 
summer. They are the. best of all crops for this purpose, 
where the climate 1s suitable. 
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Lawes’ Exrerimeyt.—(A Sunscriper,) Nearly all Mr, 
Lawes’ articles have been.published in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. Two volumes are published 
each year. The price is ten English shillings a volume. 

In the back volumes of the Genesee Farmer you will 
find a fuller account of these experiments than in any 
other American work. The results of some of the exper- 
iments appeared in the Genesee Farmer, from the pen of 
Mr. Lawss, two years in advance of their publication in 
England. ; 

Sunsor. Prows.—Where can I get the best subsoil 
plow, and what will be the probably cust? What time of 
year do you consider the best for subsoiling ?—W. H. 

HoMAS, Newvitle. 

O. Ames & Co., of Boston, Mass., manufacture a good 
subsoil piow. We do not know the price—you can ascer- 
tain by addressing them. We should prefer to subsoil 
in the fall—simply, however, because it is not such a 
busy season as the Spring. 


“Ts rr too Earty To Let Hens Sit ?”—(Joun Duncan) 
They may be allowed to sit any time this month. If 
well fed the chickens will be ready for market in July, 
and bring a good price. A fair sized hen may be allowed 
fifteen eggs. Hens at this season should be allowed an 
abundance of food, and have access to old mortar or 
lime. A few crushed bones are also good. A little fresh 
meat and some cabbage leaves are also desirable. 


Witt 1 Pay to Borrow Monsy To Unperpratn ?—(B.D.) 
Ordinarily we should say it would; but at present money 
1s so much depreciated that the cost of the work will be 
somewhat enhanced, and you will probably have to pay 
the money back, after we have returned to specie pay- 
ment. If you had the money we should say by all means 
underdrain. Nothing would pay you so well. 


Leacnep Asnes.—Will it pay to draw leached ashes 
two miles that have lain fifteen or twenty years in a pile? 
Would they be good to put round fruit trees?—D. B., 
Selkirk, C. W. 

The ashes are well worth the drawing—and more. The 
older they are the better. They are good for ail crops, 


especiully on sandy land. 


A Lotion ror Wounps.—(J. R.) A farmer friend of 
ours has used for some years a lotion made as follows :— 
One quart of alcohol and two ounces of cedar oil. This 
rubbed on to sores, on man or animals, he finds excel- 
lent. If a little hartshorn (ammonia) is added to this it 
makes a good liniment. 

Piaster on Grass Lanp.—(A Canaptan.) On low, wet 
meadows, plaster has little effect. In fact, nothing will 
benefit such meadows till they are drained, On dry up- 
land meadows, plaster has generally a good effect; but 
not so good as on clover. Sow from one to two bushels 
per acre at once. 


ARE Crepes and Peaches pretty sure and profitable 


around Rochester ’—W. E. L., Sterling, 71. 

Grapes are generally sure and are fully as profitable as 
any other fruit. Peaches of late years have failed quite 
frequently, Last year we had a good crop. 


Tosacco.—(TrLex.) You will find an articie on the 


Wittows.—(S. B.) If you havea piece of land that i 
suitable, and you understand the business, there cap be 
no doubt that an Osier-bed will prove a source of great 
profit {to you. We do not know where you can Procurg 
cuttings. 


Waat is the best method of killing the “ stink. 
D. C. McVean. ng the “ stink weed ?* 


——— + @ e-—___—_ 

A Goop Sarr or Sueer.—Mr. S. L. Futuer, of Conesus 
Centre, sold one hundred sheep a few ‘days ago for $809, 
They were grade Leicesters—a cross between a Leicester 
ram ard half-blood Merinos. They were three Years old 
They had been fed on corn and straw—one bushel of com 
per day at first, and gradually increasing to two bushels 
per one hundred head. He got 6§ cents per pound ling 
weight on the farm. 

—————_+ 92 —___ — 

J. B. Lawes, of Rothamsted, England, offered a prize 
cup of fifty sovereigns for the best ten acres of turnips 
grown in Ireland last season. The Prize was taken bya 
lady, Mrs. Sruson, of Cloona Castle. 

———__ +e -—____ —_ 
The Markets, 
OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER 
Rocuester, N. Y., February 26, 1868, ‘} 

Srvce our last report Gold has advanced over 20 per cent, and 
consequently every thing that can be exported has advanced 
also. The markets were never before in such a feverish condb 
tion. A miller in Michigan relates to us the following case f 
point: Some three weeks ago he issued a circular to farmers, 
saying that he would pay $1.25 for White Wheat, which was they 
full 5 cents higher than the market price. Before the bills wer 
struck off, Wheat had advanced to $1.30, and soon reached $1.50, 
so that, as he expressed it, “the hand-bill looked rather redien- 
lous,” 

Wheat has advanced 25 cents a bushel! Barley 10 cents: Oaty 


also advanced from 1 to 3 cents per Ib. The Government hay 


are 25 cents per bu. higher. Clover Seed is scarce in England, and 
there is an unusual demand for export. Prices will be higher 
than for many years. 

New York Catt_e Marxet.—The second week in February 
the price of Bullocks gave way under an increased supply. The 
decline was equal to $5.00 a head. The next week also there 
was a further decline on the average price per head of $5.00. The 
general average of the market was 83¢c. per Ib. not—ordinary 
being from 7 to 8c., and extra good Beeves 834-to 10¢. These are 
good prices, and farmers have no reason to ccmplain. Some & 


which is not usual in Lent. One grade Durham Bullock, 6 years 
old, sold for $350. He weighed 8.411 Ibs. when he left home 
Jefferson county, N, ¥., and 3,220 Ibs. when he reached New 
York City. The purchaser intends feeding him another year. A 
Kentucky Durham heifer was sold for $185—estimated at 1246 
per lb, A pair of three-year old Durham steers were sold at 126 
per Ib., actual butchers’ weight. One weighed 22% ewt., and 
other 25 cwt, At 64 Ibs per ewt. the net weight will be 8,056 Ibi, 
which, at 123¢c. per Ib., is $382. 


there is a good supply in the hands Of farmers.” The result is a8 
we sup . ‘The market has been over-stocked and is quite 
dull, with a slight decline in prices. First-class Sheep are still 
worth 8c. per lb., live weight. The price of mutton varies all the 
way from 4 to Sc., according to quality. Pelts are a shade lower, 
= lots selling for €8.75. The price of wool regulates the mar 

et more than the demand for mutton. Last December we ad- 
vised farmers to “keep the Sheep at home.” Those who did s0 
have done well. We would not say sell, if 8c. per ib. can be ob 
tained, less the cost of sending to New York. 


are dull. First-class, corn-fed Hogs ure worth 7c., dead weight, 
and from that down to 6c. and even 5e. per Ib. 


Cows. Government purchased a lot to send South for army hoe 
ys but it had little effect on the market. Prices range from 
to $45 for common grade of Cows, with higher prices for 





cultivation of Tobacco in the Northern States in bial 
Rural Annual for 1863. 
4 


extra. 





SS 


$-to 5 cents; Rye and Corn 10 cents. Cheese and Butter have» 


advertised for proposals for a large quantity of Beans, and prices ” 


tra good Bullocks were sold at prices fully equal to Christmas, . 


Sueep.—-In our last month’s report we remarked: “It is hardly : 
probable that Sheep wi!l go much higher, as it is thought that” 


Hoes.—Good Hogs are in active demand, but « scallawage” : 


Miicu Cows.—There is little change in the price of Milch _ 
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Market, February 25, -White Wheat, $1.90@ 

sem TEL I0@ 1%. Barley, $1.45@1.60. Oats, TE@TIc. 
ove, #1 W@I.@. Corn, %e.@Si 00 for mixed Western. 

tnn Peas, $1.10. White Beans, $2. . Rough Flax Seed 

demand at $3.00@3.30. Clover Seed, 11@12c. per Ib. Timothy, 

mn e@ain. tops. prime, 2@2ie.: ordinary, 18@28e. per Ib, 

Butter Sate, 22@p80C : Western, 20@24c, Cheese, 11@14c. per 

kegs wi@eze. Toultry in tair demand, Turkeys, 13@léc.; 

I ESE elie: old Fowls, 8@9c. per Ib. Potatoes dall, 


H 1 
Lraceny # @2 15; Peachblows, $1.75@1.90; Buckeyes, $1.35 


@-0 Onions. $3.50@3.75 per bri. 

’ »—February 24—Wheat, Red Winter, $1.24; rejected, 
nen ‘tee. No. 1. $1,.20@$1.25; No 2, #1.05@81.10; 
piled, S@Se. Oats, 56@58e, Kye, ’ Barley, $1.00 
@i.50. + eans, $1.75@ $2.25. Timothy Seed, $2.00@$2.25. 
Gaver Seed, if 00. Flax Seed, $2.60@ $2.75. 

Purece.rmia—Fehruary 24.— White Wheat $1.90@82,05 ; 
Red, $1.70@S1,75. Rye, 98@1.00. Corn, yellow, 85@. Oats 
64. for 82 ths. Light oats are selling at'40c. per bushel measure. 
Gover seed $7. Timothy, $2.87@ Flax Seed, $3.30@#3.40. 

Loxnox—February 6.—American White Wheat, $1.58@ $1.65 ; 
Red. $1.44@$1.50. Corn, 93@#l.'2. Clover Seed, foreign red, 
¢11G13.5u per cwt, American Cheese, $10@$13.50 per cwt ; 
Cheshire, $14@815.75 per ewt. 

Toxonto—February 24.—Fall Wheat, 90e@$1.00; Spring, 5@ 
ste, Barley, 95@$1.00. Rye, 56@60c. Oats, 40@12. Peas, 53 

Sée, Potaves, 50@6%c. Pork, $3.50@$4 25. Hay $22 per 
on. Oat Straw $13 per ton. Pelts $1.50@$1,75. 

Rocuester—Febvuary 26.—White Wheat. $1.70@$1.80: Red, 
#1.49@$1.55. Corn, TO@s0e, Barley, $1.3:@81.4", Outs, 50c. 
Bye, § @41.0". Clover Sed, $6@$6.50. Timothy, $2 25@82.75. 
Butter, IS@22e. Beans, $1.50@2.50. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POL Oe 








A raw short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
gch—wil be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable inadvance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
wonth. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (It has nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheoper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “Special Notices,” ff appropriace to 
our colurmas, at fifty cents a line. 

8. M. PETTENGILL & CO. 

Ne, 37 Park Row, New York, & 6 State St., Boston, 
ere our Agents for the Genesne Farmer in those cities, and are 
autherized to take Advertisements and subscriptions for us at our 
Lowest Rates, 


MOLE PLOWS—By J. DUNHAM, Ithaca, N.Y 








8— 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


TH following books can be obtained at the office of the 
Genesee Fares :— 


The Horse and his Diseases...... 60 6vdedoseedsccesves Seee 
Everybody's Lawyer 
Mrs. Hale's Modern Cookery Book 
Emerson & Flint’s Manual of Agriculture 
The Rural Poetry of the English Language 
Barry's Fruit Garden 
Thomas’ Fruit Culturist 1 
The Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1856, '5T, 
69, °60, 61, 62 and °63, handsomely bound, in 2 vols. 2 50 
Any of the above books will be sent, prepaid, by return mail, 


on receipt of price. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester N. Y. 


BAUGH’S 
RAW BONE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
BAUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS & PROPRIETORS, 
No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


ine manufacturers are now prepared to supply a large de~ 

mand with this valuable Manure, They would respectfully 
announce to Farmers and Dealers in Fertilizers, that the price 
has been advanced to $46 per 2000 Ibs. It need scarcely be men 
tioned that this change has been rendered necessary by the 
greatly increased cost of materials and labor, as well as by the 
operation of the U. 8. Tax upon manufactarers. 

Every Farmer using a Fertilizer, may be assured that the RAW 
BONE PHOSPHATE will still maintain its high character for 
strength and purity, the manufacturers preferring to make a smal) 
advance in the price per ton, rather than allow its merits to fall 
below their , under increased expenses in manu- 
facturing. 

2" lt is prepared from Raw Bones, and warranted to contain 
all their original organic matter—no burned or caleined bones 
are used, and it is sold under a guaranty from the manufacturers 
that it is free from adulteration. 

THE DEMAND FOR BAUGH’S RAW BONE SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE last year greatly exceeded that of any previous 
—2 which is a substantial evidence of its high standard of popu- 

ty. 


Price $46 per 2000 ibs,--Cash. 





The above Manure may be had of regular dealers, or of 
BAUGH & SONS, 
No. 9 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


G2" The highest cash price paid for Bones. mh 6m 
CHINESE SUGAR CANE. . 


MPORTED SEED. The Subscriber offers for sale a smal 
tity of the Genvins Sorduum Seep, received from 








pz CHINESE CANE SEED—For sale b 
mh. BLYMYERS, BATES & DAY, Mansfield, 0, 





\OM-SF-A-NA (known as ffooker or Otapeitean) CANE 
J SKED, PURK—For sale _ 
mah BLYMYERS, BATES & DAY, Mansfield, Ohio. 


\) EE-A-ZA-NA, OR WHITE. IMPHEE—Considered the 
a\ most choice variety extant—a few bushels only for sale, by 
F BLYMYERS, BATES & DAY, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Pamphlets, with best mode of culture, &c., sent free. mh 


EADER !—If you want casptayenent, or want the best (Two- 
threadle:!) Sewing Machine ever manufactored, send to 
ISAAC HALE, JR. & CO., Newburyport, Mass., for a descriptive 
Greuler of wrms, &c. They pay a liberal salary, or allow com- 
mission, as the Agents may chonse. mh2t 


RANBERRY PLANTS, OF THE BELL AND OHERRY 
\/ varieties, tor sale at low prices. Circulars, giving informa- 
oa on the culiure, sent on receipt of stamp. Address, 

P. D. CHILSON, 
mh &t Bellingham, Norfolk Oo., Mass. 


be OR GERMAN COFFEE—For sale at $2.00 for 
100 Ibs. packed and ‘delivered to railroad or express office ; 
froe when ordered in lots of 100 Ibs. and over, 
Address W. H. LER, 
Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y, 


AUCTION. 
(a2 * OF —,- y= st MY ENTIRE 
orses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine arming utensils, 
See large bills and Livingston County paper. * 
: 8. L. FULLER, 
ma Conesus Centre, Livingston, Co., N. ¥. 














mh 2* 








Messrs. Vilmorin & Co., of Paris, which may be relied upon as 
perfectly pure, Packages containing natr a PounpD will be 
mailed, postpaid, to any address, upon the receipt of 33 cents in 
ae > I scanp.r- or clean stamps. B. K. 

m 


' SUGAR-BEET SEED. 
I HAVE NOW ON HAND AND OFFER FOR SALE, TO 
Farmers and others who wish to make their own sugar— 
1000 Ibs. White French Sugar Beet. 
1000 Ibs. Yellow French te 7 Beet. 
J, RAPALJE, 
Genesee Seed Store, Rochester, N. ¥. 


WANTED, FOR FOUR YEARS. 
IX MORAL, INDUSTRIOUS BOYS, for farming. Must be 
well recommended Pay $60 the first; $72 the second; $84 
the third, and $100 the fourth year. 
di P. RB. SAWYER, 


oh eden Marine Madison Go., Iinois, 
CONCORD GRAPES. 


HAVE a very large supply of this valuable variety of @ 
I Vines, by the dozen, hundred. or thousand ; all grown in 
at leas than half the price rg A bane of asked. 
. B. 


Clinton. Oneida Co.. N. Y. 


FARMER WANTED. 
HARD-WORKING, INDUSTRIOUS MARRIED MAN, 
A without ohild as Foreman ona farm. Wife must bea 
er 


good butter maker. Add with references, 
mh it M. SHELDON, Geneva, N. Y. 











open sir, 
March 11* 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &C. 
FOR THE SPRING OF 1863. ' 


| gy & BARRY respecttully invite attention to the 

large stock of Nursery articles of every description now on 
thei¢ grounds and offered for Spring planting. The following 
may be enumerated as a few of the more important: 


Sranpagp Frurr Trevs for Or, hards, 
Dwarr Frurr Teees for Gardens. 
Dwakrr Matpen Trees for Potting. 
Smauv Frorrts, including the newest and finest varieties of Goose- 
berries, Ulack berries, Currants, Raspberries, Straw berri-s, &c. 
Haxpvy Geapes for out-door culture. (ver 70 varieties, including 
a large stock of strong planis of Delaware. Diana, Concord, 
Hartford Protific, Rebecca, Roger's Hybrid, and o:hers wor- 
thy of cultivation, 
Forrien Guapes for Vineries, (60 varieties,) strong, well-grown 
plants, in pots, of all the popular ola sorts and new ones of 
merit, such as Bowood Museat, Golden Hamburg, Muscat 
Hamburg, Buckland’s Sweetwater, Lady Downs, &c. 
Fries, Onances, and ..emons, fruiting plants. 


ORNAMENTAL. 


Dercrpvovs ORNAMENTAL Trexs, upward of 300 species and va- 
nielles 

Werrtne or Droorine Trexs, 25 distinct and beautiful va- 
rieties. 

Trees with ReMARKABLE AND ORNAMENTAL Fottaer of 50 dis- 
tinct sor's. 

Rare anv Beavtirut Lawn Trees. 

Haxvy Evercrexn Trees, of all kinds and sizes, of beautiful 
torm, frequently transplanted and sure to move safely, 

New anp Rare Evercoreens, from California, &c. 

Fiowerwne Suxcas—A great collection of over 300 different 
species und varieties of the most ornamental—large plants. 

CLIMBING AND TRAILING Sueess, over 60 species and varieties. 

Rosrs, the largest stock in America, comprising over 600 of the 
most beautiful sorts of all classes. 

Paonties, Chinese ILerbaceous, 40 of the finest sorts. 

Supers Dousrie Dantas, 100 seleet soris. 

Priexes anv Coe YsantTremuMs, the finest new and old sorts. 

Prepervar on Montaiy Ca’ NATIONs—A large and superb col- 
lection. 

Hagpy licesacsovs FLowsere Pians, upward of 800 species 
and varieties. 

GLaDIOLOs, the finest new and old sorta, 

Gueex-Howse anp Bevpise-ovt PLants in great variety. 

The entire stock Is healthy, vigorous, and well grown in all re- 
spects. The correctness of everything may be relied upon and 
the terms of sale will be liberal. 

Parties who w sh to purchase should commanicate with us by 
mail, or pers bony’ inspect our stock on the ground, 

The tollowing Cata ogues will be sent to applicants, prepaid, 
upon the receipt of postage stamps, as follows, viz: 

For Nos. | and 2 ten cents each; for No. 3 five cents, and for 
No. 4 three cents. 

No. 1—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 

No: 2A Deseriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Ornaments! 
Trees. 

No, 8—A Catalogue of Green-Tlouse and Bedding Plants. 

No. 4—A Wholesale Catalogueor Tra:te List. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nu 
mh it Rochester, N. ¥. 


~ MARBLEHEAD MAMMOTH CABBAGE! 


ye E largest cabbage in the world! sometimes weighing 6" Iba, 





and averaging 8) Ibs. each es the aere. It ig exceedingly | 


tender, sweet and rich. scores of farmers in the United States 
and Canada have raised them weighitig from 25 to 55 Ibs, 2% 
cents per package—6 for $1.00. Also, STONE MASON CAB- 
BAGE, a large, sweet and tender cabbage, remarkably reliable 
for hea‘dling—25 pe ounce; 4 oz 75 cts.; 1 Ib. $2.7, 

EARLY PARIS CAULIFLOWER—® cw. per package. 

WARD'S NECTAR MELON, the best of all the green fleshed 
melons: exceedingly sweet, rich and delicious, 25 cts. per package, 

SORGHUM D, pure, 12 cents per package. 

JAMES J, H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, Seed Grower. 
Every variety of Garden and Fruit Seed at city prices. mh 3 


COLLECTIONS OF KITCHEN GARDEN S£EDS. 
(BY MAIL, POSTPAID,) 


90 Varieties, ovr selection.........cccee seccseeveeeeesee Sl OO 
45 “ « De * pean enaeeé, on ° énobdoncococes © OP 


tT above collections embrace all of the leading varieties of 
Vegetable Seeds usually grown in our gardens. To those 
who desire ogre. Greatiies, we would recommend our $10.00, 
$5.00 and 3.06 lections, which may be safely forwarded by 
Express to all parts of the country. -A list of the contents of 
oath collection .will be found in our NEW DESCRIPTIVE 








CATALOGUE, which will be mailed to all aprieem enclosing a 


BLISs 


=== 


A Valuable Agricultural Library, 


EIGHT VOLUMES OF THE 


GENESEE FARMER 


Wwe. HAVE A FEW COMPLETE SETS OF T: NESRR 

oa} Re cos omen bynes (1S80-6-1-8-9 we 
.) handsome und, with an index; title 

thing complete A each volume. : Pees, ens ora 
The whole set of eight volumes will be sent immediately to 

address, rRER, by express, on the receipt of $7.00, or fur Pty 

the express charges xre not prepaid. t 
This will be the last opportunity of getting the complete 

we huve only.one dozen copies of 1855 left. These wishing he 

should send their orders at once, There és no cheaper Agricns 

turauéand Horticultural werk in the worid. There ig seareely 

subjectin the whole range of agricultural and horticultaral tien. 

oo mon Sees in — volumes, : As a work of 

§ will be of the greatest value to every Fru t-Grow 

culturist. It is 2 amencen . 7 ond ee 


Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 


Each volume contains three hundred und eighty-four 
vings q 





well illustrated with handsome and appropriaie enyra 
horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, ducks, geese, Guinea fowls, swany 
o—. birds, and pouitry of all variet.es, with numerous 

jor farm-houses, cotiages, barns, feeding-racks, &e., together wid 
agricultural implements, machinery, lnbor-saving ‘nven 

The Horticultural vepartment is abundantly illustrated with egy 
and descriptions of the new fruits, flowers, trees, shrubs, &e., 
well as the insects injurious to the farmer and truit-grower, 


The Volume for......... 1855 contains......... 78 En; 
“ o, Meas Bead MR 1 | loose ack see 
oe 0°:  seeteesad 1857 oF. . cpeevande 72 " 
ee 9°. eecesaved 1558 oe eeeeneset 14 ” 
oF ¢ oe enneuekes 1859 ~*.. eectsioeses 145 ” 
ov OO. ceesenhinn 1860  etheped 8s ” 
= oe  escdences 1861 Per ' penwean 99 ” 
ee *0) Sueetvceseee om - ceguuena 100 ” 
749 


The eight volumes, therefore, contain over THREE TRovEAND 
pages of reading matter, illustrated with 6EVEN HUNDRED asp 
FORTY-NINE engravings ! 

These eight volumes will be sold at the office for $6.50, or they 
will be sent by express, free of charge, to any address, for 

SEVEN DOLLARS! 

As before stated, anly one dozen sets can be furnished, They 
will be sent to those first ordering. 

The last seven volumes, (1856-7-8-9, *60, 61 and °62,) will be 
seut by express, free of charge, for 

SIX DOLLARS! 

Any single volume (except 1855) will be sent, prepaid by mall 
te any address, for $1.00. The postage costs 24 ornts, and the 
binding, (by the hundred) 30 cents; so that we only net 46 cons 
for the paper. 

In addition to the full sets of eight volames, we can furnish. a 
Ui 0 ond’ 8, or copies of the bourid volumes for 1945, 46%, 
y a or the six volumes, prepaid | y express for $5.00. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS. 
Publisher and Proprietor Genesee Furmer, 

_ Rochester, ¥.Y. 





FRUIT TREES. 

Cre STOCK FOR SPRING IS OF THE VERY BEST 
description. We do not believe that in point of health, 

thriftiness and beaaty of growth our trees can be excelled. Com 





Prices per 1000 as follows, and most things same rate per 100; 
Apple, 5 to 8 ft, $45; No. 2, #20. 
Stand, Pear, 6 to 8 fi., 2250; 4 to 6 f., $200; No. 2, $100, 
Dwarf, extra, $200 ; Small size, $100. 
8. Cherry, $60; Dw. Cherry, $Tv. 
Plum No. 1, $2: 0; No. 2. $100; one year, $100. 
Pium Seedlings, extra selected, $7 per 1000. 
H SOUTHWICK & SON, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N.Y. 





CONN. SEED LEAF TOBACCO SEED. 
G ROWN by contract by one of the most successful grower fi 
the Valley of the Connecticut. Packets containing om 

ounce will be mailed, postpaid to any address, upon receipt 
50 cts. in postage currency or new stamps Prices for large 
quantities will be given upon Fg at 

mht. . K. BLISS, Springfield, Mam 
TRE SyRAL ANNUAL—For 1856, ‘57, 56, °59, 60, 018 

and °68 will be Ve paid to any address for $1.6", 








three cent stamp. 
mh 


Springfield, Maas, 


re 
OSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N ¥. 
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—— 
MAPLE SUGAR AT A PREMIUM. 


COOK'S 





Sugar Evaporator 
+0 INCKEASES THE VALUE Of MAPLE SUGAK OVER 
S any other mode of boiling that this inereased value each 
1000 pounds of sugar will pay for one of our largest Evaporators. 
Thousands of farmers have testified to its exceliencies. 


ts t free. 
een BLYMYERS, BATES & DAY. 


mh &% o> 
~ SEEDS FORTHE FARM AND GARDEN. 
MAILED (POS8TPAID) TO ALL THE LOYAL STATES 


MIE FOLLOW.NG LIST OF SEEDS (THE PURITY AND 
T vitality of which can be confidently recommended), will be 
mailed w any address upon receipt of the price affixed: 





Per oz. Per ¥¢ Ib. 

White French Sugar,........... eccceece 8 cta, £0 cts. 

oe Mange! Wur-zel. i.ong Red.............- 8 cts, 8) ctsa 
Bert Mange! Wartzel, Yellow Globe,........ 8 cts. 80 cis. 
Cabbage, Premium, Flat Dutch Exira,........ Wete, $1.25 cts, 
Cabbage, Large Drumhead,.................- 15 ets. 1 00 cts, 
Cabbage, Drumhead Savoy,........... Perret 2u cts. 1.25 cts, 

Carrot, Long Orange Lmproved, very deep color 

Extra Fine,.....-+.-++ + o9nse wipe erence -15 ets, 75 eta, 
Carrot, White Beigian, large and productive. . .10 cts, 5) cts 
Onion, Danvers Yellow, (trae),. .. ..-...0...-.15 cls, 75 cts. 
Onion, Portugal White,......... eoesse ecescese 15 cts, 75 cte. 
Onion, Wethersfield Red....... a > Se 10 cts. 60 cts. 
Squash, Hubbard, (true),......... e ecaccoce 8 cts. 50 cls 
40 cis, 


Ruta a. Laings or Skirvings,...............8 Cl 
me » Per on. ‘Per pkge. 


Le'tuce, India, true, Extra Fime,........... 25 ets. 10 cts. 
Lettuce, Boston Curled, (Gregor.'s),.......... 20 cia. 
Can! flower, Half harly Paris, the best variet 
GRID. 0.22000 sovesecccocescccccocees $125 ots. 10 ets, 
Marbichead Mammoth,,........... 25 ots. 
Tomato, French Tree, (Ve Lae.) grows up- 
right like a bush,.....+...+-- Sheeee bedeees 10 cts. 
Prices for larger quantities will be given upon application. 


For a more extended list of seeds, with explicit « irections for eul- 
ture, see our new descriptive Seed Catalogue, (10(h esiion,) just 
published, and will be mailed.t all applicants enclosing a three 


tstamp. Address 
“ah ty B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Masa, 


NEW. USEFUL OR ORNAMENTAL, 


Moco SWEET COKN, NEW AND PURE—! o variety 
a 





of Cora will compare with this in swectness and tenderness. 
. acquisition. Fegce Bean, the earliest bean grown, Chis 
huahua Tomat)—bas been grown to we'gh oi lbs. Scarlet Ege 
Plant, a magnificent ornament, Califirnm Bean, new. Orna- 
mental Gourds, a great variety in one package. Speckled Lima 
Bean, excellent. Hubbard Squash, true. Pact ages of any of the 
above sent post-paid to any part of the United State-, with full 
directions tor culture, at 15 cents each; the eight for $1. , Alan 
New White Tomato, early. and of superior favor. Upright T.~ 
mato. Green Boston Curled Lettuce. Lester's perfected Tomato, 
Boston Market Celery. new. New York improved Egg Plant, at 
ts each, the six for 50 centa, 
= J\MES J Wf. GREGORY, Marblehead, Maass., 
Seed Grower, und Dealet m every variety of Garden and 


Flower Seed. aad? March 8 
CHICKORY SEED. 
7 GREAT SUBSTITUE FOR COFFER<-A supply of the 
uine article just receiyed by the oS w 
mailed, post-prid, any addtess upon receipt ht tha price Affi xed. 
Packets containing 1 ounge 14 cents, 8 ounces 60 cents, 1 pound $1 


Directi or cult accompany each package. 
— aiid. BK BLISS. Spithgfeld, Mass. 


GRAPE VINES FOR SALE, 
RTY BEST NATIVE } ney marge en a we assort- 
ment fruits. or & jogue. dress 
= R. B. SHAW, 
ma Trenton Falls, Oneida Co., N. Y. 








ROi’S PATENT PREMIUM CHEESE VAT. 





Patented December 12, 1854; June 22, 1858 ; March 27, 1862 


: most convenient and simple Cheese Vat has heen in use 
more than nine years, Several thousand have been sold, and 
their reputation is well known in all the great dairy sections of 
the country. li hag been dilligeutly improved to embrace every 
convenience wauted by the dairyman, and to mare it simple, 
ebeap, and durable, 

We cull attention to the improvements made within the | st 
two or three yeurs for regulating the heating of the milk. and 
scalding the curd, and for supplying hot water, and the v 
simple and perfect arrangement by which bese are a cempibard. 

Some new improvemenis huve been addled the present sexson 
—one of the more imp rtunt ones is a Measure or stale. to show 
the number of gailuns of miik in the Vat. This: is one of those 
litle. but valuable improvements which show the manutacturer 
is alive to the interests of his customers 

We pack them to gv wo any distance with sa Dairymen in 
any part of the country, by ordenng of us, will get all the im- 

rovements und conveniences fur cheese-muking that sre known 
n the greatest dairying counties of New York and Ohio. 

ROE’S PATENT EXPANSION CHEESE HOOP. 

WE SOLD A LALGE NUMBER OF THE*E HOOPS the 
past season, and the dairymen are highly pleased with them. 

A single boop Makes five sizes, by simply changing four bulte 
tra different set of holes cach time the size is changed. It exe 
pands to lift off she cheese. 

For farther parth-ulars send for a circular: 
mh ROK & BLAIR, Madison, Lake Co., Ohio. 


RHODES’ SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 
THE STANDARD MANURBK, 
Prepared from wna me aw Stborte Sane, Uniform in 


Oata, Corn, Tobaceo and Root Calture; also, Top-Dressing op 
, the [Growing Wheat. = 


66) HODES? the long established MANURE in the American 
Market, besides baving Eur pean reputation, cap not be 
excelled tor the above seasonable crops, 
Our usnal large stock pew ready for delivery. 
Dealers and farmers apply to HENRY E. Mc RING. 
Gencral Agent, 97 Peari-st, near Hanover Hare. New York. 
or R. M. RHODES 


&00., 
mer—St *2 South-st., Kowley’s Wharf, Baltimore, 
ROCHESTER AND LAKE AV. NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 

Ts Proprietors will have on hand for Spring Trade a la 











steck of FRUIT ANDORN AMENTAL TREES, SHRU 
PLANTS, &c., &e.. which will be sold ‘low. Persons wishing to 
purchase ‘n large or small quantities will find it t their advan ‘ 





to see our prices. ( sent on app'ication. 
ae Address A. DONNELAN & CO. 
Rochester, M. ¥. 





THE GENESEE FARMER. 








“Everybody should have a Copy.” 


Bural Annwal and Horticultural Directory, 


FOR 1863. 


PRICE ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


HIS work is published at the office of the Genesee Farmer at 
the commencement of each year. It was started in 1856, 
and a new volume has been published each year since. The vol- 
ume for 1868 is NOW READY. It tains one hundred and 
twenty pages, illustrated with many wood cuts, engraved expressly 
for the work, and filled with information useful to everyone inter- 
ested in Rural affairs. 
To the Farmer, 
To the Frult-Grower, 
To the Horticulturist, 
It will be found of the greatest value. 
Among its contents will be found treatises , 
On the Principal Points in the Management of the 
Orchard and Garden ; 
On the Cultivation of the Raspberry ; 
On the Cultivation of Tobacco in the Northern States ; 
On the Cultivation of Currants ; 
On the Cultivation of Hops ; 
On the Culture of Fruit ; 
On the Germination of Seeds ; 
On the Cultivation of the Chinese Sugar Cane at the 
North, and the Manufacture of Sugar ; 
On the Fuchsia, or Lady's Ear-Drop ; 
On the Turnip Fly ; 
On the Management of Barn-yard Manures ; 
On Ornamental Trees and Shrubs ; 
On Rural Architecture, Farm-Houses, Barns, dc. ; 
On Restoring a Worn-out Farm; 
On Propagating Plants from Cuttings ; 
On Heliotropes and their Culture ; 
On Plowing ; 
On Artificial Manures for Potatoes ; 
On Dwarf Apples ; 
On Transplanting Evergreens ; 
On Grafting Old Grape Vines ; 
On Ice- Houses ; 
On Clearing Land from Bushes ; 
On Destroying Insects ; 
With scores of other articles, all of great value to every man hav- 


ing a rod of land to cultivate. 
t will be sent by return mail, prepaid, to any address on the re- 


ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and proprietor of the Genesee Farmer and Rural 
Annua Rochester, N.Y. 
ge” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, to whom the most 

liberal offers are made. 


WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 

Ww: will sell Stereotypes of the Wood Cuis used in the Gene 

ece Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Direo- 
tory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 
these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the receipt 
of 50 cents, The book contains an index, showing where dee 
criptions of the cuts will be found. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Roonnzerss, N. Y. 


FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

FARM OF ONE HUNDRED AND TEN ACRES in Van 
A Ettenville, Chemung county, N. Y., a few miles from El- 
mira. . There is a Saw-mill, House, &c., on the premises, Will 
be acld cheap, ot, if desired, exchanged for property near Roch- 


ester. Further particulars can be obtained from 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


F PURE BREED—For sale low b: 
O feb-2 W.Jd.P Lakeville, Conn, 
REALLY VALUABLE MICROSCOFE—One ‘that a child 
can use, sent free. by mail, on receipt of 88 cents. Address 
feb-3 8. WOODWAED, P. OQ. Box 8378, 




















To Farmers, 


TO OOUNTRY MERCHANTS 


ALL WHO HAVE FOR SALE 


FURS AND SKINS, 
FRUITS, Dry and Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 
POULTRY, 
GAME, 
VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM SUGAR AND SIRUP, &c, &o, 
Can have them wed sold at the highest prices in New York, with 


- 


fall Cash Returns always within Tex pays of their reaching the 
City, by forwarding them to the Commission House for Country 


Produce of JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay street, New York, 


N, B—The advertiser has had abundant experience in thy 
business, and trusts that he will continue to merit patronage 
by the most careful attention to the interest of his patrons. The 
articles are taken charge of on their arrival, and carefully die 
posed of promptly to good cash customers, and cash re‘urns made 
immediately to the owner, 

2” The highest charge made for receiving and selling is fee 
per cent, 

A New York Weekly Price Current is issued by J. Caps» 
TER, which is sent free to all his patrons. A specimen copy j 
free to any desiring i. A trial will prove the above facts, Fi 
ibility, integrity, &c., see thé 


h dent f. 


as to resp 





fy” Cash advanced on Consignments of Produce, 
SEND FOR 
A FREE COPY 
or 
PRICES CURRENT, 
And alt other Portioulars, 
To 
JOSIAH CARPENTER, 


82.Jay-street, New York, 
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SHROPSHIRE AND SOUTH DOWN DRAFT SHEEP 





BOARDMAN & GRAY’S 
PATENT IMPROVED 














See 


Frege * 


z 


1 














Shropshire Rams, 
Shropshire Ewes, 
South Down Rams, 
South Down Ewes. 
Inquire at 16 and 18 Chambers street, New York, of 
<4 JACOB LORILLARD. 





Piano F'ortes, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WILLIAM McCAMMON, 
(Successor to Boardman, Gray & Co.,) 

Albany, N.Y. 


3" Send for Illustrated Catalogue. ja 





THE GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE 


EVERYWHERE TRIUMPHANT. 


HIS MACHINE has taken the First Premium at the State 
Fairs last held in 


New York, Missouri, 

New Jersey Kentucky, 

Ohio, Tennessee, 

Indiana, Virginia, 

Illinois, North Carolina 
Michigan, Alabama, 

Iowa, California, 

Including every State Fair at which it has been ewhibited 


én 1862, 

The Work made upon the Grover & Baker Machine has taken 
the First Premium at every Fair in‘ the United States where it 
has been exhibited to this date 

GROVER & BAKER §. M. CO., 495 Broadway, N. Y, 
V. C. GOOD WLN, 29 State street, Rochester, N, Y 


The Original Howe Sewing Machine! 


ECENT and important improvements having been put to 
to this Machine renders it now the most perfect before the 
public, and persons ata distance can order a Machine with*a 
gusrantee of its prompt and safe delivery, and that they will 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more breaking 
needles! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making’any 
garment, however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, wither 
in eambric, cloth, or leather. No person should think of pur- 
chasing a Sew'ng Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
wae greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 
erine, 

(2 Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styles and prices, A 
few responsible’ Agents would be dealt with liberally. Address 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 

437 Broadway, New York. 





July, 1962.—Q1t 


FLOWER SEEDS FOR 1863. 


Y NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FLOWER 

AND VEGETABLE SEEDS is now ready to send out. It 
contains descriptions of all the Finest Flowers, both old and 
new, with engravings showing the character of some of those 
that are new and particularly valuable, with a full list of the 


NOVELTIES FOR 1863! 


My seeds are imported from the best Florists and Seed-Grow- 
ers of ENGLAND, f RaNcE and Gxemany, and are unsurpassed. 


~ CATALOGUES 


Sent by mail, free of postage, to al! who apply. Send for a copy 
for yourself, and also send the names and address of the lovers . 
of cHoIce FLOwEKSs in your neighborhood, to whom I will 
promptly forward the Catalogue free. 
y customers of Jast year will receive the new Catalogue 
without writing for it. Address 
feb-2t JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


FRUIT TREES, &c. 


RkOST & CO., Genesee Valley Nurseries, offer for the Spri 
ot 1863 & well-grown and large stock of FRUIT TREE 
both standard and dwarf. Sma. Fruits, which includes a fine 
stock of choice Native Grapes; also of Ornamental Trees, 

Shrubs, R Green-house Plants, &¢.—Il at Low Prices. 
CATALOGUES sent on application, inclosing a stamp fot 
each. No. 1,a descriptive Catalogue of fruits, &e. No, 2, of 
ornamental trees, &c. No. 8, of green-house Bw No. 4, 
wholesale list for spring of 1868. FROST & 00., 
feb-2t Rochester, N. Y. 











/CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN GRAPE 


‘INES.—LENK & CO. OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE 
stock of Nativé and Foreign Grape Vines, ineloding all 
the rarest and most valuable varieties. nd for a Price List. 
Address LENK & CO., 
novif Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohia, 





A COUGH. COLD, OR AN IRRITATED 
throat if allowed to progress, results in serious 
Pulmonary and Bronchial affections, oftentimes 
incurable. BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

reach directly the affected parts and give al- 
¥ most instant relief, In Bronenitis, AsTHMs 
and Cataren they are beneficial. The good 
: effects resulting from the use of the Troches, and 
theirextended use, has caused them to be counterfeited. Be sure 
to guard against worthless imitations. Oprarn only the gen- 
wine Brown's Bronchial Troches which have proved their 
efficacy by a test of many years. Pusiic Speakers and Sinerrs 
should use the Troches. Military Officers and Soldiers who over- 
ax the voice and are exposed to sudden changes, should have 
hem, Sold every where at 25 cents per box. feb-3t 


EVERGREENS. 


ROST & CO., of the Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. 










WANTED, 
PRACTICAL FARMER— Who has had experience in the 
culture of fruit, and can bring good references, as to hom 
esty, industry and capacity. M. F. REYNOLDS. 
ochester, N. Y,, November, 1862. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

Q* Rare and Beantiful Flower Seeds, Roots, Cuttings, oy 
mail. Persons in’ writing will please name -some of 

friends, to whom Catalogues will be sent gratis. Address, 

decSt H. B. LUM, Sandusky, Olio. 


CRANBERRY PLANTS 


OR EALE BY THE SUBSCRIBER. Will forward Circulars 
to all who send a stamp to prepay postage, 
GEORGE A, BATES, 
Bellingham, Norfolk county, Mass. 








feb-8t 





Y., have an immense stock and good assortment of hardy, 
well-grown EVERGREENS, which have been transplanted from 
one to four times. They will be sold at Low Rates to Nursery- 
men and others who wish to buy in large quantities. Prices 


BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPR, MAGNIFYING SMALL 
ts 500 Ties. for 28 CENTS (coin preferred.) Frve 
1, MAILED FREE. Address 





given in Wholesale List of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &«., for 
Bpring of 1863, which is ser on application feb-2t 


of different powers for 


ii. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, : 


nove 











EVERYRODY SHOULD HAVE IT. 


THE RURAL CYCLOPEDIR! 


The Cheapest Work inthe Word 
NINE HUNDRED PAGES FOR $1.60! 


OVER 500 LLLUSTRATIONS, 


Complete Set of the Rural Annual 


FREE BY RETURN MAIL. 





HE RURAL ANNUAL AND HURTICULTURAL DIREC- 
TORY was esiablished in 1856, and anew volume has 
been published each yeur since. Any of the Back Volumes tor 
1856-7--8-9, °60, °61, 62, will be sent, prepaid by return mail, for 
Twent\-five Cents-each: or the whole set of cight volumes, 
(1856-7-8-9, 60, °61, 62. 63.) will be sent by mail, postpaid for 
$1.60; of without 18609 for $1.40; or the complete set of eight 
pumbers, handsomely bound in two volumes. for $250. 

Each volume contains 120 pages, illustrated with appropriate 
engravings, and contains a large amount of reliable information 
on all subjeets interesting to the Farmer, Fruit-Grower and 
Horiicultarist. 

in the Volame for 1856 will be found Treatises 
On the Fruit Garden and Orchard ; Glossary of Terms: Prepar- 

ution of the Ground; Planting and Pruning; Diseases and 

Insecta, &c. ; 

List of Fraits. Recommended by State Societies, and by the 

American Pomological Society ; - 

On Dwarf Trees fr a Garden ; 
On the Cultivation of the Grape; 
On the Lawn and Flower Garden, &c., &e. 


In the Volame for 1857 will be foard Treatiees 

On Reral Architecture, with several designs tor Farm-houses, 
&o. ; 

On Laying out a Garden and Ornasiental Grounds, with what to 
pi.nt; 

Cultivation of Small Froits—By H. E. Hooker; 

On the Management of Grapes in Cold Houses—By Josiah Sal- 
ter. (A most valuable treatise.) 

The Kitchen Garden—with complete directions; 

Ornamental Gardening—By R. R. Seott; 

On the Management of Poultry—By C. N. Bement; 

tn Hedges—By H. B. Hooker. 

Ia the Volume for 1858 Treatises 

On Manares for the Orchard and Garden—By Joseph Harris; 
with analvses of ONE HUNDRED AND sxvew different manuring 
substances, showiug their comparative value 

Profitable Fruit Calture—By H. E. Hooker. 

Birds Usefu' and Injurious to the Farmer and Horticulturist—By 
Cc, N. Beme: t. 

Cultivation of the Grape fn the Open Air—By Josiah Salter. 
(A most valuable treatise.) 

It also coniains a Complete List of Nurserymen and Agricul- 
tural [Implement Makers in the United States and Canada, with 
much other matter. 

In the Volume for 1859 Treatises on 

Underdraining Orchards and Gardens, (A valuable treatise, 
fully illustrated.) 

The British Breeds of Cattle, (with eight engravings of different 
breeds.) 


Cultivation of Turrips. 
Ducks, Gerse and Swans—By C. N. Bement, 
Orchard Houses. 
Fruits in the Ohio Valley—By A. H. Ernst, 
Fruit Cultare in the West—By M. B. Bateham. (Both the above 

are exceedingly valuable treatises.) 

In the Volume for 1860 Treatises 
On the Planting and Management of Fruit Trees. 
Composition of the Ashes of Trees, Fruite, de, 
Dwarf Pears, Applies, Cherries, Plums, &c. 
Deciduous and Evergreen Trees, 
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Diseases of Animals—Remedies, &c. 
Injurious Insects, 
Domestic Pigeons, 


_. An the Volume for 1561 Treatises 
On the Farmer's Kitchen Garden. 
Paint for Barns and Houses, 
Shade and Ornamental! Trees. 
On the Management of Window Plants. 
On the Culture of Everlasting Flowers. 
Ornamental Hedges. 
Salphur for the Mildew on the Grape. 
Cultivation of Pears, 
Rural Architecture. 


In the Volame for 1862 Trentises on 
Planting Fruit Trees. . 
Cultivation of Annual Flowers. 
On the M nufactnre of Domestic Wines—By C. N. Bement, 
On the Cult vation of Pears. 
On the Cultivation of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, In 

&c.—By Joseph Harris. ‘ " 7 dian Corn 
On Cider Making—By C, N. Bement. 

These are only a few of the principal treatises. Much valuable 
inf-rmation is given on over a hundred other subjects the whole 
being illustrated with 

FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX ENGRAVINGS 
. by oe first seven volumes will be sent, prepaid by-return Tnai] 
or $4.40; or the complete set of eight volumes (incindi 
for $1.60, . i 

There is no cheaper or b-tter work of the kind in the world, 
Nine Ilundred and Siety Pages, with over Five Hundred 
Engr aeings for $1.60! 

The eight numbers, bound in two handsome volumes, 
will be sent by mail to any aidrese for $2.50, 

2 Orders should be sent at once, xs the supply is limited, 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Rochester, N, Y, 

9" Money may be sent by mail at my risk. Ifthe work dow 
not a by return mail, write again at once and it will be for 
warded, 
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